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the first who propounded a reasoned policy 
which had its foundation in the protection of 
the home, and brought the Christian doctrine 
of loving our neighbours as ourselves into 
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For she has taken her stand on the pro- 
foundest truth that humanity can ever 
realise, the truth that the voice that speaks in 
the human conscience is the voice of Christ— 
the Word that was with God from the 
beginning, the Light which enlighteneth 
every man that cometh into the world. The 
world has never lacked for head in its affairs, 
but there has often been the most lamentable 
lack of heart. Conscience and heart, then, 
were the forces with which Miss Willard 
counted; they are the forces that will save 
the world if ever it is saved—the consciences 
and hearts of men and women. Give me a 
place to rest my lever, said Archimedes, and 
I will move the world. Bring the lever of 
men and women’s votes to the fulcrum of 
their Christian consciences, avd the world 
will move indeed. 
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HAIL AND FAREWELL! 


We have welcomed reformers, often them- 
selves reformed, from beyond the seas, and 
with that generans impulse which is an 
evidence of the divine in humanity, have 
poured out before them the frankincense and 
myrrh of our praise and appreciation ; but to 
few is it ever given to receive co heartfelt 
an ovation as that accorded to Frances 
Willard in Queen’s Hall last week, and we 
are impelled to ask ourselves what peculiar 
characteristics in this gifted woman called 
forth such a burst of enthusiasm. 
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Miss Willard’s great claim on our regard 
does not rest on her title alone to be classed 
as philanthropist and reformer, author and 
orator, teacher and leader; she is all of 


them and she is something more—a character 


For the woman’s vote is the great reserve 
force of humanity. Why should the mother’s, 
the wife’s, the sister's unselfish, uncorrupted 
love for her kind be a wasted power? Why 
should any force of which the world has bitter 
need remain unused ¢ 


which merges and vivifies and supersedes 
them all, and puts her into a category where 
for years she stood alone. » Miss Willard was 
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We remember standing dizzy and appalled 
before that most astounding of the world’s 
great wonders, the Falls of Niagara; and that 
was the question that came again and again 
to our mind. Here, in mocking majesty, was 
the most marvellous exhibition of force ‘in 
nature, a perennial miracle of power, wasting 
its ineffectual strength since first the world 
was made, wasting it then, wasting it, aye, 
this very hour. We talk of the might of 
steam and electricity. Take all the engines 
that mankind has ever contrived and fashioned 
since first machinery was made, and multiply 
them by ten, and set them working for a 
thousand years, and you will not have got 
near-the-aggregate of power generated to no 
purpose at Niagara. We boast of having 
trained Nature to be our handmaid. Gazing 
on this wonder we ask ourselves, Is it that 
mankind has not dared or has not known how 
to call to its service this splendid, this awful 
agent ? 

In that eternal crash of waters we 
seemed to see all the tears that weeping 
womanhood has ever shed, and high above the 
throbbing thunder of the Falls to hear the 
shuddering moan of the earth’s sad mother- 
hood. In that ungarnered store of power was 
the type of the countless hearts breaking for 
that they cannot help, the echo of the c2ase- 
less wail of those who are doomed to powerless 
SOrrow. 


And then in momory we went back to 
Boston and that great inspiriting conclave of 
women, the chosen of America, gathered as 
an army in battle array under Miss Willard’s 
lead. Here were the veterans of the great 
crusade, the middle-aged, the young, all loyal 
allies of a lifetime, comrades bound together 
by the sacrament of sacrifice. 

We remembered their brave faces, their 
words of courage and of faith; we remembered 
the calm dignity, the eloquence, the confidence 
of their unflinching leader. And then to us 
that frail woman was transfigured to avery 
Hercules, taming and turning the mightiest 
torrent on the earth to cleanse the Augean 
stables of the world. 
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A CLOISTERED BOHEMIA: 


BY ANNIE E. HOLDSWORTH. 
CHAPTER XX. 
RENUNCIATION. 

Arrsn”-Jéan bad spoken Dr, ‘Ryland was 


silent, pondering over her question. Had:he 
any medicine that could cure the wrongs of 
life? The doctor lived every day among the 
saddest scenes of human story, where the 


wrongs of life showed in their most ghastly | onl 


adpects ; but ‘he had not lost ‘his optimism. 
He still believed that’ God ie in. Fite heaven, 
and in spite of sin, and anguish, crime and 
suffering, the world would move on to that 
“right” for which it. was planned. But, 
looking at Jean,-he understood that it was 
this belief in the eternal good that inspired 
her conduct. Her cry was drawn forth not 
hecause she doubted the healing of the world’s 
but from the longing to find the 
remedy that would bring a quick relief to the 
bitterness of her own sorrow. 
He went over in his mind the story that 
he had heard from Pat; and whee re- 
membered the hard lessons that. Jean had 
been learning, he could not reproach her for 
her hopelessness. He could only wonder at 
her patience under the new troubles that had 
come upon her. He knew well that Jean's 
Scottish pride would be infinitely wounded by 
the imputation that she was no longer a fit 
companion for Pat, or one with whom the 
women of the Chambers could associate. 
The injustice of condemning her without 


giving her an opportunity of explanation |. 
a ed to him. 


It was a hard thing that 
her innocence should drive the knife 
went out strongly towards her. He remem- 
bered that Jean’s sorrow was causing suffering 
to Pat, and he cast about in his own mind for 
some way 4 which he could lift at least a 
part of the heavy burden she carried. 

*¢ You are bearing moré than your share of 
trouble,” he said, slowly; “but there are 


worse ills to carry than an unjust accusation.” | 


“Oh, I know there are!” Jean exclaimed. 
“Tt is not the accusation I mind. But they 
might have let me remain here . . . It is so 
hard to be turned out of the little home we 
have made. . . . It is the only one I have, you 
know.” 

_ Her voice broke, and she moved aside and 
gazed out-of the window. The blind had not 
been drawn, and the twinkling lights that 
dotted the distance and the quiet stars greeted 
her like friendly familiar eyes. And as she 
saw them she remembered how, looking out 
of that window at blank walls, she had once 
cried: ‘A thousand homes and not one for 
me!” A deeper night had fallen on her since 
that day of renunciation; and it was the 
deepening of the darkness that had called 
forth the household lights and the answering 
stars. It was also the darkness which told 
her that while she had thought herself 
homeless she had had the shelter of a true 
devotion. She had not valued Pat's friend- 
ship sufficiently, and now it was to be taken 
from her; and she herself was to be driven 
away from the friendly women among whom 
she lived. Some sacred words occurred to 
her of the stirring up of the nest that the 
eaglets might try their wings in a fuller life ; 
and with the thought her passion subsided. 
In a flash she understood what this casting 
forth meant. She was to leave the little 
home that -had grown so sweet and dear in 
order that she might make a home for one 
who was worse off than herself. She 
remembered Barbara Allison in the hospital ; 
the woman who had not wandered so far 
from home but that the sight of a flower 


very 
further into her heart, and his sympathy |. 
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could take her back to her mother’s knee and 
to the purity of her girlhood. She faltered 
as she thought of it, but her heart rose up in 
pride. Might she not retrieve Allison’s error 
and save this wasted life? In Jean’s eyes 
Allison had not been utterly without responsi- 
bility in the woman's ruin. She had some- 
times wondered if patience and a wise control 
might not have helped his wife to better 
things. In casting loose from her, and 
ly recognising her relationship in the 
allowance he made her, Allison had hurried 
her along the road to ruin. Now, Jean felt,: 
she might retrieve the wrong he had un- 
wittingly done. The silence in the room 
lasted some time ; and then the doctor spoke. 
.. Have you made any plans for the future ?” 
‘¢ No, it has all been so sudden. I must 
try and find more work.” 
‘TI thought you were at work on‘a novel.” 
* Yes, but it is nearly finished. Mr. 
Allison has had an offer for it. He will place 
it immediately, and my share of the price will 
be enough to live upon till I sell some more 
stories.” 


‘Good. So the immediate trouble is your 
being turned out of this place?” 

“Yes,” said Jean. “ But even that would 
not have mattered if I could still have had 
Pat’s friendship. Mr. Allison is a true 
friend, but a woman who has not a woman 
friend cannot help being lonely. And Pat 
has been everything to me.” ~ 

A pleased look came into the doctor's eyes; 
he bent forward with a shy ess, 

“‘ You are very fond of her ?” 

“‘ Who could help it?” she cried. “She is 
so true, and so bright, and so unselfish.” 
“Hm!” said the doctor, pursing up his 
lips; “‘she always struck me as being self- 
willed.” 


“ That is nothing! Men call every woman 
who is an individual self-willed.” 

‘‘ And I heard that she gave up a man to 
whom she was engaged,” he continued, 
severely, 

Jean lifted her head with a flash of Pat’s 
defiance in her eyes. 

‘¢ And why should you blame her for that ? 
Are you one of those people who think that 
it is better to bring lasting pain into two lives 
than to cause temporary disappointment to 
one? Pat only gave up her engagement 
when she found that to marry Mr. Lloyd 
meant to ruin her life.” 

“One is so uncertain as to the trust- 
worthiness of a woman who has once found 
herself mistaken,” he said. 

“The woman who will not be false to 
herself is the only woman who will be true to 
a man,” Jean answered, quietly. 

At the words the doctor's gravity fell from 
him like a mask. A sudden smile glorified 
his plain face, and he leaned forward and held 
out his hand. 

“At least you are a true friend, Miss 
Forrester. Come now, I think I see a way 
out of your difficulties. It seems to me you 
are only losing a home to find another. As 
soon as Miss Dare comes in you shall hear 
my proposal.” 

At this moment Pat came into the room 
carrying a tray. Her face was very red, but 
her air was radiant. She gave the doctor a 
searching glance that took in his rugged face, 
his strong, determined appearance, the wiry 
hair that refused to look smooth, and the 
delicacy of his thin, firm hands. She wished 
to see him as the man she was about to 
marry; and when she met the steady eyes 
which flashed and brightened at her entrance, 
she decided that he would do. She put down 
the tray she carried, and looked severely at 
the two. 
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“ What is that about a proposal ? Ithink 
we have heard enough of proposals,” she said 
breezily, ‘Jean, my dear, take off your hat 
and come and have some coffee.” ; 


“No, don’t go away, Miss Forrester. I am 
anxious to to you about my scheme.” 
said the doctor. sii Aiea 


.“T will not hear a. word till I have had 
or saeiogl - Pat. 
not allow you to taste it till 
have heard me,”.said the doctor. im 
, fi Beppe popes it Pat retorted. 
insist on. your doing as I wish,” 
said the doctor. : — 

Jean looked from one to the other ; there 
was somethin new and gentle in Pat's 
expression, and a certain proud assurance j 
Dr. Ryland’s doussasoar thet might is 
aroused her suspicions, but she saw nothing 
and did not interfere to stop the wrangle, — 

“ Look here, Dr. Ryland,” said Pat. “If 
you have your way, the coffee will be unfit 
to drink. If I have mine you will be soothed 
and comforted by the best coffee you have 
ever tasted. Now choose; your way or my 
way 2 » 

“T will make your way my way,” said tho 
doctor ; ‘so we shall both win,” 

Pat beamed upon him. “ You are really an 
excellent creature. Jean, I have been telling 
Dr. Ryland how we have been turned out of 
the Chambers. He is anything but sympa- 
thetic.” 

‘* How can you expect me to be sorry for 
the thing that makes my happiness ? the 
doctor asked. ‘Pat, I wish to propose .; . .” 

“Oh, not again, Dr. Ryland! | And before 
Jean?” - a 

“Yee, before Jean,” he said, determinedly, 
‘because I want her consent as well as 
yours. _ I want you to marry me at once, and 
then by the time Miss Forrester has to leave 
eee Street there will be a home-ready for 

er.” 

He crossed to Pat's side and laid a hand 
on her shoulder and looked very kindly at 
Jean. ‘“ We shall both be very happy if you 
will make your home with us, Miss Jean.” 

‘“‘ Wait,” said Pat. ‘You are going too 


quickly. I shall take my degree before I take: 


a husband ; but Jean knows well enough that 
her home will always be with me. I am 
not going to desert her for any Mrs. Grundy.” 

Jean looked at the two with eyes that were 
full of tears. The load had lifted from her 
heart. The world was not all cruel; and 
love and trust were a remedy for the wrongs 
of life. — 

Pat and Dr. Ryland were still her friends, 
and she was not homeless after all. 

She looked keenly at the two; and seeing 
the strength of Pat and the gentleness of the 
doctor, she told herzelf that their marriage 
would be an ideal union. She stepped for- 
ward impulsively aud kissed Pat, lapsing into 
her Scotticisms, a 

“Pat, dear, I’m fine and glad for you, and 
the doctor too. I was wae that you should 
be taken from me, but I take well with your 
marriage. You'll be a happy woman, and 
I’m well pleased to be left.” 

“But you are not to be left, you goose!” 


Pat cried. “You will live with us, of 
course,” 

Jean shook her head sadly. 

“No, no. It is good to know that you 


would have me; but [ must go my ain gate 
now. I see work before me that I shall not 
be able to do in your house.” 

“ You will do nothing that can’t be just as 
well done in our house,” said Pat, obstinately. 
“But I am not going to argue with you 
Dr. Ryland, I'll trouble you to sit down 
while Jean explains her ideas to us.” 
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ought to think well of him ; he always keeps a 
light burning in that window every night for 
the fishermen that are coming into the little 
haven. It is not much, sir, but many and many 
a time we have blest him for it. That’s the kind 
of Christianity that you can see. It needs no 

ing, not even a sermon. There it stands, 
and everybody can see it. ‘Steer for his win- 
dow, is the word, and then you are all right.’” 
Ah, what a blessed thing it is to throw a light 
ont on the gloom that men can steer by! To 
think that safety of home can be given to so 
many by simple shining. 

So then this is the chosen emblem of dis- 

‘leship—a lamp lit and set on the lamp-stand, 
egiine light to all that are in the house. 
Bring down your idea of service to that. What 
you are in your own little world at home will 
decide what you can do for God's great world 
about you. If you would glorify your Father 
which is in heaven, give light to them that are 
in the home on earth, 

And now, turning to the emblem, that on 
which we must dwell first is that the lamp must 
be lighted. The man lighteth a candle. It 
certainly cannot light itself—it has no spark 
within it. Dark as the darkness the man must 
grope for the candle until it is lighted. Light- 
ing may be a very varied process, but somehow 
or other the candle must be lit. The very 
methods of lighting may change. I have at 
home a tinder-box. Anything more cumbrous 
and wretched as a means of getting a light I 
cannot imagine. Yet to our grandfathers it was 
the only way. Ido not know how thoso prac- 
tised experts of old time managed, but I find it 
much easier to knock my knuckles with the flint 
than to knock the steel. Then when a spark 
did fall on the tinder it had to be puffed and 
blown into service; then, with dreadful smirch 
of sulphur, at last the match was ignited and the 
candle was alight. I wonder if old men of those 
days refused to believe that candles could be lit 
in any other way, and solemnly predicted that 
candles if easily lighted would be sure to go out ! 
Do you not think that as religion permeates the 
house and its influences gather about the earliest 
life that the lighting of the candle may be a 
much simpler and quieter process than that 
which some have thought necessary? Filinty 
hearts may need the steel to get a spark of 
grace. But the gracious Spirit knows how to 
kindle gentle hearts into the love of God. A 
thousand processes of lighting there may be, but 
in all this is the essential, the all in all— 
Nothing but contact with the Lord Jesus Christ 
can give us light ; nothing but contact with Him 
can keep us alight. There must be acceptance 
of Hii as our Saviour and Lord; le‘ there be 
no faintest possibility of mistake here. No 
theories, no creeds, no service can light the fire, 
though all may minister to it. He is the Light 


of the world, and from Him must our light 
come, 


Our readers will be interested to know that 
the portraits of Lady Henry Somerset and Miss 
Willard, which we published last week, were 
from photographs by Miss Alice Hughes, of 
Gower Street, with whom we recently pub- 
lished an interview. 


“A hair pin without points has good points,” 
ee Messrs. Hindes, the manufacturers of the 
yt Pointed Hair Pin, and they have therefore 
produced a hair pin which does not scratch the 
head or fall out of the hair. The centre of 
the prongs are indented, and thus the pins cling 
close to the hair. The same firm has sent us 
Specimens of their patent hair-curlers which are 
made with hollow bars for lightness. They are 


ve ree ee cee 
ne convenient in size, and can be carried in the 
rse. 
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LEAVES FROM MY LIFE. 


BY FRANOES E. WILLARD. 
CHAPTER XIV.— Continued. 


In the second month we had almost no 
need of rules, for everyone was on the keen 
stretch to reach the Roll of Honour, and the 
third month all being anxious to remain at that 
high grade, there was an esprit de corps in the 
school that held the pupils to the mark, so that 
the bondage of school discipline, of which I had 
had so much always as a teacher and member of 
school faculties, was reduced toa minimum, indeed, 
became almost inappreciable, This was especi- 
ally true when we had graduated from the Roll 
of Honour grade enough of our older and more 
prominent girls into the self-governed class, s0 
that their noble behaviour was indeed “ an ex- 
ample to the flock,” an incentive to everyone 
below them, because the self-governed grade was 
open to the youngest. : 

I had all the girls (numbering several 
hundred) in my English composition classes. 
One feature that was attractive to them was re- 
porting for the Chicago and Evanston papers, 
for which I arranged, so far as practicable, and 
with good results. 

In teaching my art class at the college, I 
availed myself of my friend Kate's remarkably 
fine selection of photographs and stereoscopic 
views, numbering about eight hundred, including 
all the leading places that we had visited in our long 
trip abroad. Many of these I had produced on 
glass, so that they could be thrown on the screen 
of the stereopticon, and described to the entire 
class at once. It was my earnest hope that, 
after I had taught the history of the fine arts 
for a few years, I might be able to prepare 
a text-book that would be used generally in 
schools and would furnish the introduction, 
of which I so much felt the need, to a study 
of the European galleries and of art in our own 
land. 

It was my wont to open or close all my 
classes with a few words of prayer, aud I could 
feel the lofty spirit thus imparted to teacher and 
to pupils. 

It was a noteworthy circumstance that at our 
first commencement a woman gave the bacca- 
laureate sermon (Mrs. J. F. Willing)—the same 
who, two years later, pregided over the first 
convention of the National W.C.T.U. At my 
suggestion our women trustees voted her the 
title of A.M. I shall never forget the beautiful 
appearance of our new church at Evanston, 
bedecked for this “ woman’s commencement ”—- 
words significant in many ways. As I stood 
there, under the beautiful arch of evergreen, 
conferring the diplomas on my six charming 
seniors, the scene recalled, by contrast, the lay- 
ing of Heck Hall’s corner-stone only six years 
before, when my gallant friend, Rev. Dr. J. S. 
Smart, read in sonorous tones the address I had 
composed but lacked courage to pronounce. 

This was my first presiding on a momentous 
public occasion, and I took care to have my 
duties well in hand by means of earnest fore- 
thought. 

CHAPTER XV. 
WHY I LEFT THE UNIVERSITY. 

In the midst of our first school year occurred the 
terriblo calamity known the world over as “the 
great Chicago fire.” We were sitting at break- 
fast in Rest Cottage, on Monday morning, 
October 9th, 1871, when a neighbour came in 
and said, “ Did you know that Chicago is burned 
up?” We thought the lady joking, but her 
grave face belied the supposition. 

“Yes, burned up,” she continued, “Court- 
house and all.” We rose with one impulse and 
went into the beautiful, quiet street. It was 
more quiet than ever—businessseemed suspended, 
no man was to be seen. A dull, dun-coloured 
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atmosphere settled over us as the day wore on ; 
its odour was peculiar, composite, and stifling, 
a total contrast to the pleasant, earthy smell of 
the prairie fires to which my childhood was 
accustomed. At ten o’clock the girls composing 
my class in moral philosophy came to recite. 
They brought me tidings of stone houses crumb- 
ling like cardboard in the fierce heat; of the 
entire business heart of the city eaten out; of 
the homeless, famished ones, many of them now 
on their way to Evanston, whither they had 
fled with the flames on their track. The awful 
situation engrossed us altogether; lessons were 
not to be thought of, and we all knelt in prayer 
to God for the friendless and forsaken. 

Later, the rumour came that the fire had 
gained such headway it was possible that it 
might come on through eleven miles of woods 
and fields to Evanston. Absurd as such a sup- 
position seemed, the panic was suflicient to set 
men ploughing furrows of defence, while a corps 
of students was fitted out with buckets of water 
and told to stand on guard between our peaceful 
village and the fiery foe! A committee of 
safety was organised and we were instructed to be 
ready to entertain any refugees that might be sent 
us. Miss Kate Jackson was keeping our house 
then, and in her busy, Martha-like, fashion she 
hurried to grocery store, market, and coal-dealer, 
that we might be fitted out in a manner suitable 
to the hard fortunes we would alleviate. We 
went to the evening train at six o'clock, and 
such a sight I never saw. Our well-favoured, 
tailor-dressed business-men crawled off the cars, 
ragged as cinders and black as chimney-sweeps. 
Their eyes were red with involuntary tears 
called out by smoke, not by their gigantic losses, 
for the Chicago man never bates a jot of heart 
or hope. Now and then there was one who had 
not lost, and the rest would pound him on the 
back in boisterous play, shouting, “String him 
up to a telegraph pole!—what right has he 
not to be ruined with the rest?” Men and 
women were loaded down with baskets of silver, 
boxes of valuable papers, household relics, and 
the like. 

We had no guests after all; the distance was 
too great for those who walked, and most of 
those who came by the cars went to their friends. 
Several persons brought baskets of precious 
things, however, asking us to keep them until 
called for. 

Thousands camped on the prairie near the 
city that night, and little babies were born, and 
the sick moaned helplessly under the wide, calm 
heavens. At midnight the fire was still burning 
so brilliantly that standing on our piazza I 
could distinctly read my fine-print Testament. 

The fire began at 9.30 on the evening of 
Sunday, October 8th, and ended about ten 
o’clock Tuesday morning, lasting through thirty- 
six horrible hours, It covered an area of four 
miles in length by one and a half miles in 
breadth, or two thousand one hundred acres. 
The number of buildings destroyed was about 
seventeen thousand; of people rendered home- 
less, ninety-eight thousand. Of these, about 
thirty thousand left the city and about fifty-five 
thousand were fed by charity. It is estimated 
that nearly two hundred persons lost their lives, 
and over two hundred million dollars’ worth of 
property was destroyed. The cow-barn on 
DeKoven Street, where a frightened bovine 
kicked over a kerosene lamp, started this 
greatest conflagration of all history. 

I have hardly heard a more heroic story of 
this unmatched calamity than that of Ina 
Coolidge, one of my pupils. On the day before 
the fire I had gone with her to the city Eye 
Infirmary, Dr. Annie Reid being with us, and a 
skilled hand had operated on one of Miss 
Coolidge’s eyes for strabismus. The quiet way 
in which she laid her little form down on the 
operating table, crossed her hands in prayer and 
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submitted to the anesthetic; the. bright smile | instruction there. Hence, when a young woman 
when she said, “Oh, Miss Willard, we girls are | preferred not to take lessons in penmanship 


all in heaven and you are the centre of our 
band!” have always remained with me, for they 
brought the. tears to my eyes as I stood by her 
side. The flowing blood and bandaged eyes— 
both bandaged, so that she was helpless-—were 
pitiful to. see. We sent her to a leading hotel, 


the Sherman House, with her trusty room-mate. 
There thoy were to stay for a few days, but that 


night came the awful conflagration, and the hotel 


was just in ite path. My pupil said the scene 
was terrible, with screaming women and cursing 
men, nobody willing to help another ; people and 
trunks bumping their way along the stairs, while 
din of bells and puff of fire-engines made up a 
horrid orchestra. In all this the blindfolded 
girl never once lost her equipoise of mind. She 
would not take the bandage from her eyes, but 
waited till the scampering crowd was well-nigh 
gone, took her room-niate by the hand, and the 
two girls started ont alone. She noted the 
quarter from which came the wind and roar of 
flames, and away they sped in an opposite 
direction through that livid inferno, not 
knowing, in that strange city, what direetion 
they had taken until, hours ‘afterwards, 
they found themselves at the Milwaukee depot, 
on the West Side, and the next day, while we 
were in breathless anxiety about them, they 
appeared clambering up the college stairs at 
Evanston !" 

"I took my mother and several omnibus loads of 
my. pupils to see the ruins—that being for.some 
time. the chief occupation of suburbaners. 
Tolerably familiar though I was with “the wreck 
of time” in Egypt, Palestine, and at, Baalbec, 
these were the most colossal ruins I had ever 
seen. The towering fragments, smouldering 
embers, chatred trees and half lifted smoke-cloud ; 
the groups of men and women, roaming about 
as if bewildered, or delving into the heaps of 
debris that: covered their pulverised homes and 
melted hearthstones ; and, in awful contrast, the 
sparkling waters of the great lake stretching 
before us in mocking uselessness and selfish 
security—the only thing unchanged—made up 
a picture the most frightful that my eyes have 
mirrored, 

That fire changed the outlook of our college. 
Its hot breath shrivelled our generous Fourth of 
July subscription list, impoverishing some of our 
most trusty friends and obliging us to cover up 
the newly-laid foundations of our great building. 
We furled our sails and went scudding as best 
we could before the blast. The year 1872 
witnessed the election of Rev. Dr. Haven as 
Secretary of the Board of Education of the 
M. E. Church, and his change of residence to 
New York City. And there rose up as his 
successor one who “knew not Joseph.” 

Rev. Dr. C. H. Fowler (now Bishop), a man 
of brilliant gifts, came to us from the pastorate, 
never having taught at all, unless very briefly in 
district school when a student in college. His 
concept of the situation was totally different 
from that of Dr. Haven, with his long experience 
in the work of higher education. 

To go into the details of this most painful 
period of my whole life is not my purpose. 
Suffice it that the bone of contention was the 
relations of the Evanston College for Ladies to 
the Northwestern University. Dr. Haven’s plan, 
endorsed. by the University trustees, was as 
follows :— 

We would recommend that all young women 
receiving instruction in the University be 
requested to enrol themselvesas members of the 
Evanston College for ladies. . . . and that the 
young women be under the moral oversight of 
the faculty of the Ladies’ College. 


But the new president held that the Univer- 
sity faculty of men was the final authority in 
everything pertaining to those who received 


‘women members of the Woman’s Coll 
‘that the University faculty should do this with 
‘such minutiee of legislation as would relieve the 
_Woman’s College from all embarrassment, making 


girls.” 
that I had seen the statement I went on with 


(required of all under our care); when she fell 
from the roll of honour list, or for any reason 
desired to go outside our college building and 
thus be free from all restrictions except such as 
related to her recitations at the University, or 
its Preparatory department, the new president 
said she might go, and still be in good standing 
so far as those classes were concerned, when the 
old president would have said she must do as 
the women’s faculty thought best. This was 
the “rift in the lute”; it was a re-adjustment 
that removed the centre of gravity outside the 
base so far as the Evanston College for Ladies 


was concerned, and introduced so much friction 
into our educational machinery that, perceiving 


the impossibility of going on another year under 
the same disadvantages, I strongly advocated 
what the new president favoured, viz., such a 
union of the two institutions as would make 


‘their interests identical. What I urged most 
in the basis between the College and the 


University was that the University trustees 
should re-affirm the action which made all young 
ege, and 


our faculty responsible for the young women in 
all cases save when they were in the recitation 
room. . 

One year more was invested in an unavailing 
effort to make the Woman's College and the 
University keep time together. Charles V. had 
not more trouble in his famous effort to make 


two watches do the same ! 


Having been elected Professor of A®sthetics 


in the University, I heard my recitations in the 
president’s room. My 
Jackson, had all the French classes in the 
University, while I conducted those in English 
composition. It was something altogether new 
to the young men, this being taught by women, 
and they tested us in various ways. 
on entering, I saw written on the blackboard, 


friend, Miss Kate 


One day 


“ Miss Willard runs the Freshman like a pack of 
Without admitting by word or look 


the lessons, but did not enjoy the situation. 

With but two exceptions, my generous girls 
stood with me and declared that they would 
gladly submit to any rules I might think. best. 
There may be other instances on record, but I 
have not found them, of a college full of girls 
crying for rules like housekeepers for sapolio ! 
But the fiat had gone forth: Practically equal 
freedom for all students, and the method of self- 
government disfavoured. This being settled, I 
determined to resign. 


You will find it less easy to uproot faults 
than to choke them by gaining virtues. Do not 
think of your faults ; still less of others’ faults ; 
in every person who comes near you look for 
what is good and strong ; humour that ; rejoice 
in it: and, as you can, try to imitate it ; and 
your faults will drop off like dead leaves, when 


their time comes.—J. Ruskin. 
t+ & * 


Messrs. Sampson Low, Marston, and Co. will 
issue in the autumn a new and cheaper edition 
of “The Way of Transgressors,” by E. Rentoul 
Esler. Baron Tauchnitz has now in the press a 
continental edition of this author's village 
idylls, ‘‘ The Way they Loved at Grimpat.” 


* * # 

‘“‘A Transformed Life,’’ by Isabel Maude 
Hamill, W.C.T.U., Manchester, is a penny book- 
let which shows how an Inebriate Home was 
successful in reforming a confirmed drunkard. 
The story is pleasantly told, and should encourage 


all workers in this particular field. 


Johnson were the first to su 


THE HIGHER EDUCATION 
OF WOMEN. 
BY PROFESSOR KNIGHT. 
SPeakrne at the annual meeting of the Swansea 
Training College on the "Hiher Education 
of Women, Professor Knight, ‘of St. Andrews 
University, said: The higher education of 
women was not of such recent origin as might 
be thought, for in the days of the early Indians 


‘women took part in philosophical discussions, 


while the Greek women were distinguished for 
wisdom and literary ability. It was the shadow 
of the middle ages which bore most against 
women. Coming to the history of women in 
Eoguad, he said it was quite clear that the 
early Celtic notion of women which they found 
in songs was a degraded one. It was to the 
Saxon that they owed the germ of that regard 
to woman which, when allied to Norman and 
Teuton, grew into a chivalrous devotion to them 
which became apparent in their influence on 
men. He believed the Norman Conquest was 
an unmitigated blessing to the conquered. 


THE CONVENT SCHOOLS. 


As soon as a strife between Saxon and Norman 
was ended, new characteristics arose, and the 
ponent of the Saxon was added to ; and at the 
convent schools which sprang up admirable 
educational work amongst women was done; 
Education fell, amongst women, in the time of 


the Stuarts, but in the time of the Puritans the 
education of women received a 


t stimulus, 


own | over the 17th century and coming to the 
18th, they would find that Dean Swift and Dr. 
¢ the foundation 
of a college for women. Hannah More and 
Sidney Smith in the present century advanced 


the cause of higher education for women con- 
siderably, and then sixty years later John Stuart 


Mill took-up the subject with ages vigour in his 
work,on “The Liberation:of Women.” Mean- 


while, in America, owing. to the. work of May 
Lyle, the wont of female: education in that 
country, co 

were one after another founded, and now in 
over 200 colleges the example of Oberline has 
been followed, by which education is given to the 


leges entirely and pety for women 


mixed sexes with great advantage. =—=—i(‘it: 
. UNIVERSITY ADVANCE. — 
Returning to the British Isles, they would find 


that Ireland was in advance of England, and there 


the highest honours had been won by women, 
ola cag a chemistry and physics. In 1865 the 
English Universities admitted girls for examina- 
tion at the local examinations, and from the first 
the girls did as well as the boys in every subject, 
with the exception of mathematics. In this Cam- 
bridge took the lead, as it had in the subsequent 
developments. Going on to Scotland he de- 
scribed the excellent work done by St. Andrews 
University, and then said, a year after St. 
Andrews took its new departure London Uni- 
versity took the important step of opening up 
all its examinations to women, and now 
the principal Universities which had been 
productive of so much peed added to the 
stimulus then given by London by giving women 
the same advantage as men. The lecturer then 
went on to discuss whether the sexes shovild be 
educated together, and said, while mixed classes 
should remain the rule in the provincial colleges 
there would always be some women who required 
separate colleges of their own. 


USES OF HIGHER EDUCATION. 


He contended the highest possible education 
of women consistent with physical health was 
the best preparation for after life. In con- 
cluding, he said the strides made in the edu- 
cation of women gave encouragement and hope. 
The more thoroughly educated women were the 
more thoroughly true men would be, and there- 
fore he was confident the higher education of 
women would develop chivalry, courtesy, an 
unselfishness in men, because he was sure the 
more highly educated women were trained in all 
varied knowledge they could exercise by means 
of it higher, and deeper, and more benign in- 
fluences on the education of sons and daughters, 
and, therefore, on the whole future of the 
world. 
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EDITORIAL NOTES. 


We call especial attention to this ANNUAL 
CoUNCIL NUMBER, and hope that our members 
will SEND LARGE ORDERS through their local 
newsagents, or W. H. Smith’s agency. We hope 
in this way to introduce Taz Woman’s SianaL 
and the B.W.T.A., whose herald it is meant 
to be, into the homes of tens of thousands who, 
in ignorance of our spirit and methods, are 


now opposed to us, when, if they knew the | 


facts about our work, they would become our 
friends. 


The old order changeth, giving place to new. 
There has been some discussion as to the atti- 
tude taken by the British Women’s Temperance 
Association on the suffrage for women. The 
discussion is not new, although some who are no 
longer among us have apparently exercised the 
inalienable right to change their minds. This is 
their prerogative ; but it is honourable to allow 
that such has been the case. We quote from an 
extract from the Eleventh Annual Report of 
the B.W.T.A., 1886-7 :— 


Miss Wright then read her paper, ‘‘ The Women’s 
Franchise Bill: what effect will its passing have 
upon the Temperance Movement?” An earnest 
discussion followed, in which many took part, 
including Miss Tod, Miss Balgarnie, Miss M. E. 
Docwra, Mrs. Atkinson, and Miss Servante. Mrs. 
Atherton moved, ‘‘ That this Conference of the 
B. W. T. A. considers that justice requires the 
admission of duly qualified women to the 
electorate, and believes that it will place in their 
hands a powerful instrument for good to the 
cause of ng The resolution was 
seconded by . Péarson, and supported by 
Mrs. Emmett, Mrs. Lucas, Mrs Stewart, and Dr. 
Kate Mitchell, and on being put to the meeting 
was carried bya large majority. Miss Wright’s 
paper, and a report of the discussion, appeared in 
the June number of the British Women’s 
Temperance Journal. 


In 1892 the resolution came again before 
the Council, and those who in 1886 proposed the 
foregoing were now its leading opponents. In 
1894 the subject. was once more discussed, and 
the demand for the Parliamentary Franchise 
was almost unanimously carried. The flowing 
tide is undoubtedly with the woman's vote. 


_In the London County Council Whit-Monday 
will soon come to be associated with the gift of 
green trees and open spaces to London. This is 
the third year in succession that has witnessed 
the opening of a recreation park for the workers 
of the city. Two years ago Brockwell Park was 
given over to public use; last year Bostall Woods 
were similarly set apart, and on Monday Mr. 
Hutton declared open Peckham Rye Park, a 
pretty strip of enclosed common, The park 
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covers forty-eight acres, two of which are to be 
devoted to tennis, twelve to cricket, while ten 
and a half acres will form a playground for 
children. The London Couaty Council has done 
nothing more acceptable this year than the pre- 
sentation to the people of a place of rest and 
recreation hard by their homes. These spaces 
are formidable and beautiful rivals to the public- 
houses and we hail the gift of Peckham Rye 
Park to the people as temperance work of 
inestimable value. 


A short time ago we gave a review of the 
history of the Stundists, in which we called 
attention to the terrible persecutions undergone 
by these simple and godly people. To-day 
news reaches us of continued persecution by the 
Russians. Three men were recently tried and 
convicted at Valki in the province of Kharkoff. 
Two of them were sentenced to be deprived of 
all rights and privileges, and banished to Trans- 
caucasia, and the third to the temporary loss of 
certain specified rights, and to imprisonment 
for one year. We have not yet forgotten that 
English influence largely mitigated the persecu- 
tion of Christians in Armenia, and it is time 
that something should be done for the Stun- 
dists. Public opinion needs only to .know the 
bitter facts to be roused, and its expression in 
the proper quarter could not fail to benefit 
these poor people who are suffering for the sake 
of their religions beliefs. 


The event. of the week at Cambridge has 
been the conferring of an honorary degree on 
Mr. Edward Grieg, the well-known composer. 
It is evident that music hath charms for the 
Cambridge undergraduate, at least such music 
as Mr. Grieg’composes—impressionist, individual, 
characteristic, yet full of haunting melody. The 
undergraduates were not chary of their applause 
and cheered enthusiastically as the dootor of 
music was invested with the degree of which 
his too ample brocaded gown was the outward 
sign. Mr. Grieg’s clever and intellectual face 
attracted much attention, and Cambridge paid 
him the pretty compliment of giving a concert, 
the chief feature of which was his own musical 
work. Mrs. Grieg was present, an interested 
and sympathetic witness of her husband’s 
triumph. 


A great fire occurred at Brooklyn on Sunday, 
during which Dr. Talmage’s tabernacle was 
totally destroyed. The loss is estimated at 
350,000 dollars. This, however, does not nearly 
cover the loss to the town. The rapidity with 
which building after building caught fire was 
unprecedented ; and within five minutes from the 
time the fire assumed serious proportions the 
entire neighbourhood was in flames. Several 
private residences, besides the Hotel Regent, were 
altogether destroyed, and it is said that the total 
loss will not be covered by 2,000,000 dollars. 
The trustees of the tabernacle have decided to 
rebuild it. Dr. Talmage has been urgently 
requested to retain the pastorate; and he will 
start. on a lecturing tour round the world, during 
which he will advocate the needs of the new 
tabernacle. 


The women of Australia, it seems, are rapidly 
developing that physical courage the want of 
which—according to the male critic—has always 
placed woman at a disadvantage in matters con- 
nected with Arms and the Man. “An Austr.lian 
paper has lately recorded two instances of female 
courage and presence of mind. In one case a 
night raid was mado on a lonely shop by an 
Afghan who, presenting his gun at a woman, 
demanded “her money or her life.” Nothing 
daunted she shut the door in his face and, going 
to an upper window, succeeded in shooting 
him. In the other instance a young lady was 
awakened by a burglar in her bedroom, She 
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sprang out of bed and seized him, and her sister 
coming to her help the man was thankful to 
escape by leaping through a window. As 
the Chronicle remarks, “ If this is to be tho 
New Woman of the future the Old Man will 
have to go into training.” ; 


There has recently been a letter in the West- 
minster Gazette calling attention to the valu- 
able library of economic literature at Toynbee 
Hall. All students of social problems will be 
glad to know of this excellent collection. The 
bulk of the library formed part of the collection 
of Mr. Bolton King, and deals with the history 
and theory of economics. Some of the books 
are very rare, and treat of the progress of 
parliamentary reform, the history of the poor 
law, the principles of economics, the housing 
of the poor, the population question, the co- 
operative movement, trades unions, and similar 
subjects. The library is open every night till 
ten, the hours of admission being Saturdays, 
2 p.m.; Sundays, 11.30 am.; other days, 
5 p.m. The reference department is free to all. 


— 


We have wondered many a time why the 
Catholic Church, with its marvellous under- 
standing as to ways and means, should have been 
unwise enough to banish the voice of women 
from the choir, and are glad to learn that in 
Cardinal Wiseman’s time ladies had full liberty 
to sing, ‘‘ and they largely availed themselves of 
the same ;”’ but that great temperance advocate, 
Cardinal Manning, seems to have lacked the 
geniality that would have led him to perpetuate 
a custom so delightful, and he drove women 
from the choir. However, Cardinal Vaughan, 
the new incumbent, holds a more liberal view,. 
and on a recent notable occasion there wasa full 
choir, and lady soloists and choristers stood in 


front of the organ gallery behind the music- 
stands. , 


The Anglican Church has imitated the Catholic 
in silencing the most attractive voices in the 
world not only in pew and pulpit, but in psalm 
and hymn. The Rev. Mr. Haweis is an honour- 
able exception to this foolish rule. The choir is 
made up of women with heavenly voices, admir- 
able culture, and charming surplices. Among all 
the customs founded in unreason we can think 
of none more senseless than the banishment of 
any tuneful voice when the praise of the Most 
High is to be sung. 


~ ar) 


Tho Daily Chronicle, in a leader on the fare- 
well meeting to Miss Willard, says that ‘‘ Miss 
Willard is in many respects one of the ablest and 
most energetic women of a period when woman's 
ability and energy bids fair to rival if not out- 
strip that of men. Miss Willard has a wider 
range than some temperance people who with 
the best will in the world have retarded their 
movement by their own narrowness. She is a 
social reformer in the best sense.” 


* * 


Women candidates for the medical degrees of 
the University of St. Andrews can sit for the 
preliminary examination of that university at 
the London School of Medicine for Women on 
Sept. 29 and following days. This examination 
includes all the subjects required by the General 
Medical Council for the preliminary examioation 
in arts, and will be valid for all medical diplomas 
open to women except those of the University of 
London and the Royal University of Ireland. 


ne & 


On Sunday afternoon, May 27, the Conference 
at St. James’s Hall, in connection with the West 
London Mission, will be devoted to a demonstra- 
tion on behalf of the British Women’s Temperance 
Association. Lady Henry Somerset will speak, 
and probably Miss Willard, 


i 
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eighteenth annual Convention of the National 
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tion, it is because I have around me in the rank 
and file women who are ready to go forward in 
the work and bear the burden and the heat of 
the day, and it is because those workers are in 
the ranks as well as leaders that our Association 
will prosper.” 

Mrs. Aukland proposed as an urgency resolu- 
tion, “ That in order to facilitate the balloting 
for officers and executive, the revised constitu- 
tion submitted by the Executive Committee to 
be considered by the Council be taken as a 
special order this evening at six o'clock.” 

After debate the motion was carried. 

Mrs. Aukland read the hon. secretary’s 
report : — 


In presenting our eighteenth annual report of 
the National British Women’s Temperance 
Association, it is a sincere pleasure to be able to 
atate that the last year has been one of excep- 
tional progress. Since last May 300 new societies 
have been added to our Association by direct 
affiliation, and requests are continually coming in 
to head-quarters from all over the country for 
help in forming others. Seven organisers have 
been kept in the field, and ample work could be 
found for as many more. 

Our President, Lady Henry Somerset, has 
held 115 meetings and twenty-seven conferences, 
and has addressed nearly 200,000 ple. She 
has travelled about 8,000 miles in the work, and 
has spoken in twenty counties, and has raised for 
the Association nearly £509. 

Fifteen hundred meetings have been held by 
members of the National Executive Committee. 
The Speaker’s Bureau has arranged for over 350 
meetings, and has eighty ers on its list. 
In all, about 2,000 meetings have been reported 
at head-quarters as having been held by our 
Association during the past year. This does not 
include all the meetings held by the branches, 
which must, of course, number many thousands 
more: Six meetings of the National Executive 
have been held, one in London, one in Reigate, 
one in Cardiff, one in Sunderland, one in Man- 
chester, and one in Derby. The average attend- 
ance has been between forty and fifty. In 
connection with these, immense public mass 
meetings have been convened in the largest hall 
in each place, with audiences numbering from 
three to four thousand. Numerous smaller 
meetings in the various neighbourhoods have 
also been conducted ; and a profound impression 
for temperance has been made in each place. 

Five ‘‘ Schools of Methods” have been con- 
ducted—one in Memorial Hall, one in Liverpool, 
one in Manchester, one in Derby, and one in 
East London. Two of these were in connection 
with the meetings of the National Executive 
Committee. These schools have proved to be a 
most valuable educational aid to the successful 
carrying out of our work, and are highly appre- 
ciated by our members and all who attend them. 

The departmental system of work has proved 
to be eminently successful. Departments have 
been formed, and the Executive Committee 
have nominated Superintendents as directed by 
the last Annual Council. 

This plan of departments has greatly strength- 


B.W.T.A. COUNCIL MEET- 
INGS. 


May 9th, 10th, 11th. 
WEDNESDAY MORNING SESSION. 
Ar the opening of the Council Lady Henry 
Somerset said: “It is my privilege to call the 


British Women’s Temperance Association to 
order, and 1 would request the delegates to take 
their seats with as little delay as possible.” 

The report of the committee on credentials 
was read by Mrs. Ward Poole, which stated that 
the eighteen new branches formed since the 
7th of April required special voting power given 
them by the Council. Mrs. Pearsall Smith 
moved that their credentials be accepted. It was 
geconded and carried unanimously. 


The President then read the credentials of 
the foreign delegates who were presented to the 


- The President of the World’s W.C.T.U. 
Miss Anna A. Gordon, Assistant Secretary of 
the World's W.C.T.U., and Superintendent of 
Juvenile Work. 


Mrs. Hauser, ex-President of the World’s 
W.0.T.U. for India. 

Mrs. Gulick, President of the World’s W.C.T.U. 
for Spain. 

Mrs. Selmer, President of the World's 
wee for Denmark. fal 2 

iss Ferguson, Principal of the Huguenot 

Seminary, Wellington, South Africa; and 
Superintendent of Evangelistic work of the 
W.O.T.U. for Cape Colony. 

Miss Cummings, Superintendent Y.W.C.T.U. 
for Cape eg 

Miss Emily Solomon, Superintendent of Press 
work for the W.C.T.U. for Cape Colony. 


Miss Balthazar (Paris), Mrs. Puzey (South 
Africa), Lady Hamilton (Tasmania). 

The members of the Council rose to greet 
these fraternal delegates. 

The report of nominations made by the 
Executive Committee of returning officers and 
tellers for the ballot voting was presented to 
the Council by Miss Gertrude Hunt, office Secre- 
tary, and adopted. 

The recording Secretary, Miss Gorham, read 
the report of the National Executive Committee. 

The President: “During the President's 
address I will ask Mrs. Blaikie, President of the 
Women’s Christian Union of Scotland, to take 
the chair.” 

The President then proceeded to deliver her 
address (reported at length in last issue). 

At the noontide hour Miss Frances E. 
Willard led in prayer. 

‘Nearer my God to Thee ” was sung. 

Mrs. Massingberd : “ Will you allow me to 
propose a most hearty vote of thanks and con- 
fidence to our beloved President for all that she 
has done for us during the past year?” 

Mrs. Blaikie seconded this resolution and 
said that whenever she hears a speech from 
Lady Henry Somerset she feels refreshed. Lady 
Henry was thirty years younger than she was, 
yet she felt she could follow her lead unhesita- 
tingly. 

Mrs. McLaren said that Lady Henry helped 
them to realise that each day would be a fresh 
consecration to the cause to which they were 
devoted. 

The President: “I know that you believe 
how truly I thank you, and you also know that 
the feeling in my heart is that we should go 
forward, nothing daunted by difficulty, not stayed 
by opposition, not wavering on account of the 
opinions of others, but set our faces resolutely 
to meet our foes one by one and conquer them 
as we meet them: and if through your loving 
loyalty I have been able to do anything that 
may lead to any good results for our Associa- 


lines so undertaken. The Departmental Reports 
will be given more in detail by each Superin- 
tendent. 

The “ Y” work has been very prosperous 
under the leadership of Miss Pearsall-Smith. 
Thirty new societies have been formed, and the 
old ones greatly strengthened. We have now 
about fifty ‘‘ Y ” societies. 

Our Association has been incorporated since 
our last Annual Council under the name of ‘‘The 
National British Women’s Temperance Associa- 
tion (federated to the World’s W.C.T.U.),” and 


perty and receive legacies. 

The Literature Department of our work has 
issued eight and a half million pages during the 
year (including the official organ). We believe 
that with the co-operation of the White Ribbon 


parts of our work. Two cognate enterprises have 
affiliated with our Association, namely, the Alpha 
House Rescue Home in Hornsey, under the 
* superintendency of Mrs, Bailhache, our super- 


ened and systematised the work on each of the | 


we are consequently in a position to hold pro- | 


Company, Limited, we shall be able to make our | 
Literature Department one of the most valuable | 
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intendent of Purity work, and the Industrial 
Training Home at Reigate, founded by Lady 
Henry Somerset. We have also set on foot a 
scheme for the opening of an Industrial Farm 
Home for Inebriate Women, towards which 
£2,000 have already been collected, £500 of 
which was a most generous gift from Miss Sarah 
Hinton, of Cheltenham, and the remainder has 
been contributed by our own members through 
the instrumentality of mT boxes and . 
under the superintendency of Miss Mary Gorham. 
Mrs. Dr. Anderson Brown, who originated the 
scheme, will Hh pea her report. 

Our official organ, Tos Woman’s SicNat, was 
started in January, 1894, as a weekly paper. 
276,621 copies have been printed, averaging 
16,271 per week. As far as we know, this paper 
is the only organ of any O aera re society 
that is kept for sale on W. H. Smith’s book- 
stalls. 


Mrs, Pearsall-Smith moved thit the report be 
adopted. This was seconded and carried 
unanimously. 8 

Mrs. Shaen then read the Treasurer's repor 
as follows :— 


In presenting this Report for the year 
1893-4, we acknowledge with thankfulness the 
growing interest in our workers and our work 
shown by the increased number of societies 
affiliated to the Association. A heavy debt 
remained on the B.W.T.A. from the previous 
year, which has been cleared off; £150 by the 
donation of friends and £350 by the proceeds of 
lectures given by our President, Lady Henry 
Somerset. Before giving you the figures, I would 
urge the claims of the Association upon the 
women of this country, especially for increased 
subscriptions, for donations are not to be counted 
upon every year. We depend upon God for the 
understanding and knowledge, patience and 
compassion, which can e our weakness 
strength. We have every reason for encourage- 
ment ; we mean to go forward in the work. If 
you care for the kingdom of God to come, you 
must do more than pray for it, you must work 
for it. 

WEDNESDAY AFTERNOON SESSION. 

The secretary read the minutes of the morn- 
ing session, which were adopted. 

The President said: “ Our first business will 
be to introduce the fraternal delegates that come 
from other countries. I will first call upon Mrs. 
Hauser, ex-president of the World’s Women’s 
Christian Temperance Union for India.” 

Mrs. Hauser, who was greeted by all the de- 
legates rising, said : 

‘First I want to express my deep sense of 
gratitude for the spiritual uplift of yesterday's 
meetings. It is only as Gospel Temperance 
workers that we can go out into these foreign 
fields. It is only with the Cross of Christ before 
us that we can face those native men with their 
dark eyes so that no harm can come to us ; with- 
out this we would shrink away from them. 
They refuse utterly all scientific facts, claiming 
that they are only the statements of fanatics and 
|faddists. Then we go to them with Gospel 
Temperance. We say that as you now believe that 
Christ died for you, will you not give up a little 
pleasure for the sake of the millions around ? 
And we do bring hearts to help us that would not 
be brought by the ordinary arguments of Tem- 
perance. We feel that Christ must come into 
the heart as well as Temperance principles, and 
I thank you that yesterday your meetings were 
opened with prayer, for looking unto God and 
with the banner of Christ before us we shall con- 
quer. You might expect me to speak on the 
opium question a little. A year ago when I took 
| up this work there were only twelve stations or 
unions ; now throughout India we have active 
work carried on in seventy places. The Indian 
unions had 110 members and communication 
between them was very difficult, so we have pub- 
lished a little Temperance paper that binds our 
‘Union and scattered members together, and 
through this much work is being opened up 
among the natives. Two of our Unions are com- 
| posed of men and women, and we have one for 
college students. In Benares I found instances 
of Mrs. Leavitt's work, for she had organised 4 
, Union there. Another Temperance Society has 
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since been 0! ised through Mr. Caine and Mr. 
Evans, which has resulted in decreasing the 
Government revenue more than 6,000 eipeess I 
hope some day you may see the grand Temper- 
ance apostle in Benares; he is a native, he is 
almost a pope among the people and able to 
speak to them as no one else can. We have cir- 
culated the Polyglot petition, and during the 
past few months have sent in over 700 signa- 
But what do you think the married 
native women do for you now they must not 
sign their own names ?—it would be a disgrace to 
do that ; a married woman’s name is never pro- 
nounced. Well, they must not even use their 
husband’s name, so they nse their father’s. 
Now I will tell you the needs of India. 
ladies of Calcutta ask for a deaconess ; they want 
one under your organisation, and they will give 
hera home. We want a Woman’s Retreat in 
India, for we have many hopeless drunkards, I 
kept the list until my heart was so burdened 
that I gave it up. We want health charts; in 
our schools it is not best to put these charts 
in the hands of English masters ; we want to put 
them in the native schools. Lady Henry Somer- 
set asks for scientific Temperance in your schools 


. here, I ask it for our military and civil doctors 


of India—we cannot against these doctors. 


We want literature. There is a lady in Northern 


India who will superintend the publication and 
translation, but there is not a penny with which 
to ig it out. We ask your payers for us. 
Dear Mrs. Phillips is now in India, where it is 
so hot in the railway trains that you cannot 
touch the iron in the carriages. I ask you to pray 
that God’s wings may overshadow her there.” 

The President: “I feel that the plea for India 
will be burned into the hearts of the delegates, 
and we cannot forget a voice that has set India’s 
needs before us so plainly. In our British 
Women’s Association we should at once consider 
how we are to meet the cry that comes to us 
beyond the sea.” 


MISS ANNA GORDON. 


Miss Anna A. Gordon (Assistant Secretary of 
the world’s W.C.T.U., and Superintendent of 
Juvenile work) was next presented to the 
Council, She said : “ Iam very grateful for the 
honour of this introduction, and that I may have 
just a moment in which to speak of the work 
that lies nearest my heart. What the loyal 
Temperance legion tries to do was very well 
described by a little boy to his companion as 
they came from one of our meetings : ‘I say, Bob, 
did you ever see euch a place as this is getting to 
be? Why, now-a-days a fellow can’t drink, nor 


smoke,nor swear, nor pull a cat’s tail nor nothing.’ pe 


Miss Ferguson, of South Africa, then spoke. 
She said : 


‘‘ Our work compared to yours would seem 
very small and unimportant, but we have 
made wonderful advances in public opinion 
during the past few years. We have to 
fight against the prejudices of Christians, and 
another difficulty’ is that we are in a wine- 
producing country. We cannot get about as 
easily as you can in England, and when I tell you 
that most of our leading workers are teachers 
who have their hands full, you will understand 
what it means. We need all your sympathy and 
help. There is a great deal of prejudice against 
women speaking in South Africa, but the gentle- 
men always come to us when they have any 
disagreeable work todo. Then we have the great 
native question there to face. Wherever English 
people go they seem to carry with them this 
terrible drink curse, and the native people are so 
weak, they are like little children and cannot 
resist the temptation, We do feel that we need 
your sympathy and help.” 


Dr. Henry Lunn spoke a few words with 
reference to the All Round the World Trip on 
behalf of the Polyglot petition, and in the 
course of his remarks said that the proposal 
was in thorough harmony with the principles of 
all true Temperance societies. All the world 
over we are united by ties of common interest ; 
one nation cannot suffer without other nations 
feeling the effects. If the men in India and 
China suffer, those in Furope must not expect 
to escape, Anyone desiring information should 
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apply to him at 5, Endsleigh Gardens, London. 

The President: “There are other fraternal 
delegates to be presented to the Council, but I 
will only make one presentation now ; the others 
will follow later.” 

Miss Balthazar, delegate from France, said : 
“‘ People who come to Paris say it is impossible 
to press the Temperance cause there, but we 
say different. We have in the centre of Paris, 
at 205, Rue Saint Honoré, the headquarters 
of the World’s W.C.T.U., and we will give a 
most cordial welcome to any of you who will 
visit us there. In Paris they have no idea of 
the power women have here.” 

After Miss Anna Gordon, Mrs. Selmer, Miss 
Ferguson, Miss Cummings, Miss E. Solomon, 
and Miss Balthazar, had spoken, Mrs, Eva 
McLaren moved the following resolution :. 


ABOUT “THE SIGNAL.” 


“That THe Woman's Sianat being a paper 
devoted to the interests of women and edited by 
our president, Lady Henry Somerset, be adopted’ 
as the official organ of the British Women’s 
Temperance Association for the coming year ;” 
and in support of it said, “‘I suppose we are 
that every organisation should have a 
paper, at any rate such an organisation as ours 
that has branches in every direction. The local 
papers can only supply us with local news; we 
want our own organ to give us our news, and 
especially every women’s se quoi should 
have a paper, because it is much more difficult to 
get news at any length about women’s work than 
any other. The paper to us would be a link 
between all our Branches ; by correspondence 
at the very best we can only reach from head- 
uarters the officers or committee of our 
ranches, and very often it is difficult for them 
to it to the rank and file. Why should 
we have the SianaL? I think for two reasons ; 
first, because it is a paper prepared to open its 
columns to the Temperance question in its 
widest aspect, and secondly, to deal with the 
woman question. To those of us who feel that 
if social reforms are to be carried, especially the 
social reforms that are going to lead to a more 
sober nation, women’s voices must be heard in 
the press of the country; we want to hear of 
our possibilities and we cannot find them out 
until we know what others are doing. I had 
something to do with those who were in at the 
birth of that paper, the Herald, and when I was 
helping those who were trying to start a woman’s 
per on the widest basis I realised the enormous 
ditticulty to anybody who undertook journalistic 
work ; there seemed to be a maximum of criticism 
and a minimum of encouragement. Those who 
are outside, and only judge the paper as it come: 
before them, cannot possibly realise the cares and 
responsibilities that are felt by those in the 
office of The Journal, and the first thing they do 
is to come down upon that office, which is in a 
rpetual state of nerves. It is not always 
onest criticism, but a criticism about little 
things that after all matter very little in a paper 
of a great organisation, We can help to make 
this Stanaz one of the fmest papers that women 
may have, but we must have somebody at the 
office on whom we can depend. To make this 
paper a success we want three things ; first, 
patience—we caunot make a paper In & week or 
ina year. Secondly, we want to realise what 
an immense chance we have before us ; we have 
a paper in which women may say almost any- 
thing pertaining to their grievances. Third, a 
sense of proportion. We are apt to think that a 
paper or anything else is a failure unless our 
particular hobby 1s ventilated. We must keep 
before us the great object we are trying to attain. 
This paper has before it a great aim In striving 
to act for the welfare of the whole community, 
and it is going in the direction of social reform. 
If we can only realise this we shall make the 
position easier for those who have taken the 
great risk of floating a paper, and should wish to 
remove all difficulties.” 


Mrs. Boden : ‘‘I feel glad to be able to do so 
congenial a thing as_second the resolution now 
before you, because I have from the first been 
anxious that our President's proposition with 
regard to the paper should be supported by us as 
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it deserves to be. We all felt grateful to her 
when, in response to our request, she issued The 
Journal; we have now advanced to @ wider and 
better thing in Tux Woman's Sianat. I do 
not suppose that everybody can agree with 
everything that is said in avy paper whatever, 
but we can all agree with tho aims which that 
paper tries to promote; we have hardly realised 
sofficiently the great power of the press. I 
should like to see in every t>wn where we have 
offices a notice, ‘Tue Wouswe Sienat taken 
in here.’ Then we have a great advantage in this 
paper, through the generosity of our President, 
that we incur no responsibility in the matter. 
and I thiok under those circumstances that our 
work should be freely given to support it in 
every possible way. Some of our friends in the 
country branches feel that they cannot afford to 
take in this paper weekly . I would that 
they club together and pass it on; all o us who 

friends might ask to be allowed 
to send the paper to them to lay it on a table 
for others to see; when you wish to make a 
birthday present to a friond, make them a 
present of a quarter's subscription to the 
Srianax. I desire to support this resolution, and 
I hope that every one here will unite in passing 
it unanimously.” 

A debate on Tae Sionat as the organ of the 
B. W. T. A. then followed, at the conclusion of 
which the paper was adopted as the official organ 
of the Association. The following ladies took 
part in the debate: Mrs. Lyle, Mrs. Inglis, Mrs. 
Bright Clark, Mrs. Price Hughes, Mrs. Kelly, 
Mrs. Lamb, Mrs. Fenwick Miller, Mrs, Lees, 
Mrs. Lloyd Jones, Miss Balgarnie, and Mrs, 
Henry Kingsley. Miss Holdsworth was intro- 
duced, and spoke briefly of the aims of the 
paper. Lady Henry Somerset then vacated the 
chair, and addressed the meeting in her capacity 
as Editor. 

THE EDITOR SPEAKS. 


Lady Henry Somerset said: I have first to 
thank you, and I doit from my heart, for the 
unfailing confidence that you show me. I am 
glad of the discussion that has taken place this 
afternoon, aud of the kind way in which the 
criticisms have been expressed. I want imma- 
diately to admit to you that while I take no 
narrow definition as to what the wo:d “ religion ” 
means, because all that is rightly viewed is re- 
ligious in the real sense, I think thas Tus 
Siana will greatly benefit if in the round of 
busy life which so many of us lead, we have, as 
it were, a pause in onr reading as we must have 
in our life, in which we especially dwell on 
thosa things which are heavenly. I want to ask 

ou from my heart not to defiae what you mean 

y religion, but bring religion into everything. 
If the great social p:obloms of our country are 
not religious, then it means that our social life 
is an irreligious life. With regard to wrat has 
been said about party politics, I, as editor and 
speaker, can only reply, Bring me the reforms 
that the Conservative party propose, and I will 
lead the way in praising those reforms; bring 
me the measures that they are auxious to carry 
through the House of Commons for the banefit of 
the working-claseez, tell me that they are desirous 
of closing the public-house, then we will sound 
a note clear and trugin THE WomAn’s SIGNAL, 
and it will rejoica tha women to know that at 
last no party politics divide us. I must say that 
every editor has to bring icdividuality into « 
paper or els> that paper must sink, aud I feel 
that if you entrust me with the Presidency of 
your Aesociation, knowing my views and knowing 
my politics, 1 must bring into the eae the same 
views, because I believe them; but I shall ba 
grateful to any women t9 write letters to the 
paper upholding any or all partics. Therefore, 
dear Conservative frie ads, write all you want ; we 
may have to edit you sometimes, but we shall be 
glad to insert bright views feom Conservative 
pens. With regard to our fiction. Dare you judge 
of a iy story before it is fin'shed; dare ycu judge 
of any life before you know its whole? Do not 
condemn that which before it is ended you will 
have occasion to bless, When our serial is com- 
pleted I think you will find that I was right 
when I say that it puts the relations of men and 
women on avery high and true plane. 


(Continued on paye 310.) 
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*¢ MARGOT’S LITTLE IAID.” 

AN INTERVIEW WITH 
MISS DOROTHY DREW. 
Ir was at Lord Aberdeen’s charming house, 
Dollis Hill, that I was privileged to have a chat 
with Mrs. Gladstone and with Mrs. Drew regard- 
ing the little maiden who forms the subject of 
this sketch, 

I found the ladies in the morning room, which 
looks over a broad expanse of garden and park. 
The verdure of the grass and of the trees in 
their fresh spring dress gleamed bright in the 
sunshine, and the air was laden with the smell 
of hawthorn, Mrs, Gladstone looked serene 
and beautiful as ever, and lay upon a couch, 
near the open French window, busy writing 
letters upon a writing pad on her lap. 
Her favourite dog, Bets, lay beside her. She 
looked better than, after her recent illness, I had 
expected to find her, and in answer to my en- 
quiries regarding Mr. Gladstone, told me that 
he, too, was recovering 
rapidly, and that her anxiety 
regarding him was consider- 
ably allayed. 

Mrs. Drew most cordially 
assented to the request that 
a portrait of her little 
daughter, Dorothy, should 
appear in THE Woman's 
SIGNAL. 

“ But do you,” asked Mrs. 
Gladstone, “really think that 
the sketch which you suggest 
writing of our little grand- 
daughter would interest your 
readers P ” 

“T cannot think, Mrs, 

‘Gladstone, of anything which 
could be more interesting.” 

“Well, you know, she is 
a most intelligent child. I 

. consider that she does show 
remarkable brain power even 

at this early age, and she is, 
too, a child of feeling, of fine 
sensibilities. She looks after 
_her grandfather and myself 
just as if we were her chil- 
dren, and keeps us very much 
in order, too. She tells me 
when I am to get up and 

‘when I am not to get up, 
and gives me my medicine, 
and the other day she felt 
her grandfather’s feet and 
thought they were cold, and 
it was so amusing to see her 
efforts to warm them. Not 
long ago, when we were out 
driving, Mr. Gladstone was 
talking funnily to our dog, 
Betz, and Dorothy said to 

. him, quite seriously, ‘ Gran- 
dad, I won’t have you talk 
nonsense to pets.’ 

“When she was only 
fourteen months old she 

clearly showed reasoning 
power. She had given her 
grandfather his slippers, and 
then, without anyone telling 
her, she toddled off for the 
shoe horn.” 

“T really think,” laughed 
Mes. Drew, ‘that she did 
that just by accident, 
mother.” 

But grandmamma still 
maintained that wee Dorothy 
knew what she was about, 
and, furthermore, related 
another story to illus‘rate 
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point :—“‘ When Dorothy was two years old | stone began to talk, and she said, ‘Hush, 
to dance with her, | Gran-nan, you musto’t talk while I’m singing.’ 
and she drew him up from his seat into the | But I said to her, ‘ You know, Dorothy, it is 


middle of the room, then stopped. Something | only a song you are singing, so it does not 
was wanting: there was no orchestra; so then | matter.’ She was quickly equal tothe occasion, 


she dragged me up from my seat and led me to 


/and said, ‘I’m singing a service, Gran-nan 


the pianoforte, and told me to play, going back | mustn't talk.’ Of course, she has been told not 


to her grandfather to dance.” 

“T suppose your little daughter was greatly 
delighted at being a bridesmaid at the wedding 
of Miss Tennant and Mr. Asquith P ” I said, turn- 
ing to Mrs. Drew. 

“Yes; she was full of it for days beforehand, 
and was very proud of her dress. But she was 
quite upset in the church because she did not 
know the hymns which were being sung. She 
asked, ‘Why didn’t they sing “ Onward, Chris- 
tian Soldiers ? ” then I could have sung too.’ She 
is very, very fond of singing. She knows the 
words of many hymns and songs, and can sing 
the tunes of fully a hundred, I should think. 
The other day when she was singing Mrs. Glad- 
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to talk during service. We take her to church 
because she wishes to go. I should never pnt 
any pressure upon her in this respect ; I do not 
believe in forcing children to go to church, but 
Dorothy seems to have a natural sense of awe 
about religion, and she is so fond of listening to 
the singing. 

“You may feel interested to know, too, that 
she has been to the House of Commons. She 
sat in the Ladies’ Gallery and viewed the pro- 
ceedings with great delight. At first sho 
thought it was a church, but, finally, when she 
saw the members bobbing up and down she 
thought it wasa gymnasium. She had been to 
a gymnasium just before. So now she always 
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the House of Commons is where 
Grandad to do his ‘nastics.’ She can’t 

se When we speak of the House 
Ttonk she says, ‘ No, you mean the House of 
’ §he won’t hear about a House of 


Lords.” 

« How politically discerning she must be, Mrs. 
Drew ?” ee 

“ Jt does seem rather amusing. 

«“ And what age is she, Mrs. Drew ?” 

“Four years old on the 11th of last March. 
She went to the pantomime on that day for the 
first time. Of course she was charmed, and sat 
throughout the whole performance without 
showing signs of weariness. I always think it 
a mistake to have the pantomimes so long, and 
with such a variety of scenes, too; but Dorothy 
did not mind. That day she rode in an omni- 
pus for the first time, and I really believe she 
thought that the greatest treat of all. She 
said it was a grand way of going about.” 

“should like you to have seen Dorothy,” 
said Mrs, Gladstone, “‘but she is at Hertford, 
staying at Haileybury College with the Hon. 
Mrs. Lyttelton. She has found a great play- 
mate there in her cousin Nora. It would, I 
fear, be rather far for you to journey ?” 

Needless to say, I decided to go on to Hert- 
ford to see the charming little maiden for 
~ inyself, and gratefully received Mrs. Drew’s kind 

letter of introduction. After looking at the 
pretty photos of Miss Dorothy, taken at various 
stages in hee brief career, which stood upon the 
mantelpiece, I bade Mrs. Gladstone and Mrs. 
Drew good morning, and thanked them, on be- 
half of the readers of Taz Woman’s Sienat, for 
having so kindly lifted the veil upon this most 
delightful picture of their home life. _ It is this 
touch of fellow-feeling, making the whole world 
kin, which so endears to us the great statesman of 
this age. We love to think of him not only as 
the central figure in the political arena of our 
times, but as the husband so fondly cherished 
by his ever-watchful wife, and as the playmate 
of sweet Dorothy. I saw a picture the other 
day which seemed to give the situation in a 
glance. Mr. Gladstone sat in his study before 
a table covered with books of classic lore; Mrs. 
‘Gladstone’s sweet, solicitous face was just 
visible round the half-opened door. ‘Come, 
William,’ she was saying, ‘Dorothy wants 
you to play with her.’ The sudden turn 
of Mr. Gladstone’s head, and the alert prepara- 
tion to obey the summons, told that the 
grandfather had for the time conquered the 
scholar. 

Many times when going to interview celebrities 
I have been harassed by doubts of vurious kinds, 
but as I drove through the lovely lanes leading 
from Hertford to Haileybury College I had a 
new source of anxiety—should I find my young 
celebrity gone to bed, for it was already six 
o'clock in the evening P 

But no, I soon learned that little Miss Drew 
had gone out to tea, and would be back very 
soon, A clear, ringing voice in the hall 
announced her near approach, and she entered 
the drawing-room with her nurse, looking far 
prettier than her photos make her out to be. 
She has fair curling hair, the bluest of blue eyes, 
and cheeks like blush roses. She wore a green 
‘cloth suit, trimmed with brown fur, pretty white 
cloth boots, and a hood bonnet of drawn green 
velvet trimmed with ribbons of a lighter green. 
She looked like a forest fairy, and carried in her 
hands a cluster of spring flowers. 

“What lovely flowers you have; come and 
show them to me.” 

“This is periwinkle, and this is lilac; I know 
the names—but didu’t Gran-nan and mother 
send me a message? And how are my doves? 
Did you see my doves? They are such beauties, 
and one I call ‘ Lovely.’” 

“ Mother and Gran-nan sent lots of love and 
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kisses, and said I was to ask you to tell me all 
about the wedding.” 

“ Yes, I went to Murgot’s wedding ; I was one 
of Margot’s little maids, and I wore a rosy 
bonnet and a white satin frock with lace on it— 
but was Gran-nan up, had she been out when 
you saw her ? 

“She told me that you take great care of 
her P” 

“ Yes, I have to, and I won’t let her get up 
when she likes, and I make her take her medicine, 
and I hold her nose or else she would spit it 
out.” 

‘“‘ Miss Margot Tennant, who was married the 
other day, was your godmother, was she not?” 

“ Wasshe? Well she doesn’t look like it, does 
she? She gave me this beautiful brooch for the 
wedding; you may just look at it, but I cannot 
have you take it off becauss it is my own. 
After the wedding I went to Margot’s house, 
and had strawberries and sponge cake, and a 
slice of peach.” 

“No,” interposed nurse; “I do not think 
you had peach.” 

‘Oh, yes, I am sure I had; very likely it was 
before you came.” 

“And were you very good at the wedding P” 

“ Yes, because I had on my pearl cross, and 
that made me be good.” 

‘‘ Did the church look beautiful, and did you 
like the singing ? ” 

“They did not give me a paper, so I couldn’t 
sing, but the big bridesmaids had books. I wish 
they had had ‘Onward, Christian soldiers,’ 
because I know that,” and here Miss Durothy 
started to sing this hymn in the prettiest treble 
possible. 

“She calls that tune ‘ Piccadilly,” ex- 
plained nurse, “ because we were in Piccadilly 
one Sunday afternoon when a Temperance pro- 
cession was passing along to St. James’s Hall, 
and they were singing ‘Onward, Christian 
soldiers.’ That was when Miss Dossie learned it.” 

“Shall I sing you one of grandad’s songs?” 
asked Miss Dorothy. 

“ Please do.” 

Then came in high notes — 


Three blue bottles, three blue bottles 
Sitting on a milestone, : 
One flew away, 
Then there were two. 


Two blue bottles, two blue bottles, 
Sitting on a milestone, 

One flew away, 
Then there was one. 


One blue bottle, one blue bottle, 
Sitting on a milestone, 
One flew away, 
Then there was none. 
This accompanied by a clap of hands and a 
merry laugh which set the pretty flaxen curls 
all shaking. 

“T sit on grandad’s foot and ride,” continued 
Miss Dossie. 

“And you have been to the House of 
Commons, I hear.” 

“Oh, the Honse of Commons—thut’s where 
grandad goes to do his lessons. Shall I tell you 
a tale?” 

“ Please do.” 

‘‘ Shall I tell you a tale, shall I tell you a tale ? 
It’s about a little snail 
Who fell in the fire 
And burnt his tail.” 

* Poor snail ! 
pantomime ?” 

“You must guess!” 

“¢ Jack and the Beanstulk.’ ” 

“No.” 

“¢ Cinderella’? Why, nurse, she knows! 
Now guess who else I saw. He was a big, fat 
man, and he had a crown on his head, and he 
was a nigger; he eats little people.” 


And what did you see at the 
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“What a dreadful man! I could not poasibly 
guess.” 

“Tt was L>-ben-gu-la. ’ 

The “ interviewed ” having by this time trie 
every other position, was now laid at full length 
under the grand piauo, her piquant little face 
peering saucily round one of the legs, and the 
banch of flowers which she had had in her hand 
strewn around her. She was greatly enter- 
tained at hearing that I had seen the skin of a 
real lion which had been shot by Lobengula, 
and much astonished that he did not want to 
eat Mr. Selous, instead of giving him the skin. 
Then a happy idea seized her, and she offered 
to show me how she looked in church, provided 
I would promise to shut my eyes while sho 
posed. When I opened them it was to see the 
sweet little figure in green, sitting in the 
middle of a large, red lounge, her two feet 
out and her hands crossed in her lap. When I 
told her that she had her mouth open, and that 
people did not do that in church, she replied, 
“ Well, I do, because I sing.” 

Miss Dorothy seemed rather bored with being 
questioned about the wedding. Evidently the 
excitement of that occasion had passed away. 
One astonishing thing she informed me, how- 
ever, and that was that the “bridegroom was 
hidden.” It appeara that she was told that 
some day she might be bride, but that at present 
the bridegroom—her bridegroom—was hidden, 
so she applied this to Mr. Asquith: With 
various hugs and kisses Dorothy now pleaded 
for no more questions but a game at bo-peep. 
Then we played at being bridesmaids behind 
the white muslin curtains, and finally seven 
o'clock struck and the ominous warning for bed 
was given. I had a lust glimpse of the enter- 
taining little damosel as she mounted the brat 
staircase, turning round on each step in her 
upward journey to smile and wave her hand. 

Saran A. Too.ey. 


La Maréchale has sent us the report of the 
work ofthe Salvation Army in France and Switzer- 
land, which is published under the title “ Franco- 
Swiss Mosaic.” The first part of the book is 
written by Commissioner Buoth-Olibborn. The 
second part is written by La Maréchale, and 
contains a very interesting account of her tour 
‘* Right round France,” in which she travelled 
about 1,309 miles, visiting the various centres 
and scattered corps. 

* # % 

A recent issue of the Echo contained an inter- 
esting account of the first women’s duss 
house, by the lady journalist who writes under 
the very thin disguise of ‘‘ Flora.” The doas 
house isin Bradford, and was started by Mrs. 
Henry Muff. It has been in working order for 
some nine mouths. One hundred beds are mae 
up each night ‘‘ of varying degrees of ‘ dossish- 
ness,’ from the fourpenny first-class bed dussers 
to the penny or twopenny bunk.” 


Hensy Warp Beecuser.—Rev. Dr. John 
Barrows, uf Chicago, Chairman of the Parliament 
of Religions, has written what is to my mind 
the best popular biography we possess of that 
great character, Henry Ward Beecher. Tv say 
this is saying much, there have been so many 
histories, and all the leading ones have long been 
on my shelves ; but Dr. Barrows has manifested 
afine quality of sympathy and cuinprehension, 
which is the choicest —and alas! the rarest—mark 
of a first-rate biography. Added to this he has 
a sense of symmetry and proportion which has 
enabled him to round the circle of that great life 
within a compass remarkably sinall, and yet to 
omit nothing of importance. I[t goes without 
saying that the spirit of the buvk is lofty and 
tender, as becometh such an author with such a 
theme. Altogether this is a bovk that carries its 
own inspiration and will impart it to any ducile- 
iminded reader. For this reason [ should 
especially commend it t» the youns Americans 
who will celebrate their majority with the coming 
cf the new century.—F. E, W. 
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B.W.T.A. COUNCIL MEETINGS. 
(Continued from fas 837.) 

Miss Ida B. Wells was then presented to the 
meeting, and spoke as follows :—- 

“I offer you at this moment and your 
President my most heart-felt thanks for giving 
me a very few moments of your precious time. 

promise you to condense my m 


of the Southern States of America, a class who 
have not hitherto been represented in any large 
gatherings and whose voice has not been heard 
upon the particular subject which so grievously 
oppresses them. I fcr the coloured 
women whose hus brothers, sons, and 
friends are taken up and unjustly murdered. 
Mr. W. T. Stead, in an address to the coloured 

le of Chicago, said ‘that while it was a 
terrible thing tha men and women were 
ss, lr at the rate of 150 a year, he 
would rather stand by the side of those who 
were | than with those that did the 
h ing,” and that is the only consolation we 
have. I cannot see why these es cannot 
be dealt with by the law instead of by the noose, 
knife, or torch. We wish to know if it is not 
possible for other countries to use their moral 
influence t this. The srupetey ot the 
outside world bas been turned aside from the 
negro because he has been guilty of revolting 
crimes, and yet I maintain that only 30 of the 
188 negroes ki were even charged with foul 
crimes; but no notice is taken of such crimes 
when practised by white men upon the coloured 
women. These are a few of the fasts of which 
we complain. I have been assured by your able 
President that the pathy of the British 
Women’s Temperance iation would out 
to the black women. I have gridenes of it in 
the very gracious opportunity she iven me 
this eienoons We ask that they should have a 
fair trial for their life.” 

Lady Henry Somerset then moved the fol- 
lowing resolution from the. chair :— 

“ Resolved, that having heard the statements 
of Mies Wells, who has come to England 
accredited yy Hon. Frederick Douglas, of 
the United States, and has given us facts con- 
cerning the 
trymen, we feel constrained by dictates of 
eommon humanity to express our sympathy with 
her in the efforts she is making to secure an 
amelioration of the condition she describes, and 
to declare as our solemn belief that no exigency 
can justify the infliction of such forms of retri- 
bution even for crimes the most heinous. 

Miss Balgarnie, in seconding the resolution, 
said : — 

“ We owe much to those two brave American 
women, Dr. Bushnell and Mre. Andrew, who last 
year in their journey around the world went to 
India and put their finger with marvellous 
co upon the black spots there ; and I hope 
this afternoon we shall evince our gratitude and 
sympathy for our coloured sisters in America. 
We shall in doing this aid the President of 
the W.C.T.U., Miss Willard, in taking a stand to 
help put down these terrible atrocities. It is im- 

ssible for us in this country to realise what it 
is, and we wish to help the northern sentiment 
of America that justice shall be meted out to 
men and women alike whether their skins be 
black or white.” 

Lady Hamilton, of Tasmania, and Mrs. 
Gulick, President of the World’s W.C.T.U. for 
Spain, were then presented, after which Lady 
Henry moved :— 

“That our thanks be given to Miss Mary 
Phillips, and that she be presented with an 
address by the general officers of the National 
British Wousn’s Temperance Association.” 

Miss Willard seconded the resolution, and it 
was carried unanimously. 

Miss Mary Phillips, Superintendent of the 
Department of Work at Brewster Sessions, after 
being presented with the address, spoke as 


follows :— 

‘“‘ I was brought up by my mother never to say 
‘I can’t,’ but I really can’t make a pretty speech. 
I would rather tacklea pub. How true God is 
to His children who keep His promise. I came 
away from that court with a feeling of awe at 


burning and cA geang on her coun- | begi 
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His great dness. I wish to express my 
a ee 
a@ very early in the morning, 

in order to stand by me, and many other of my 
dear friends did the same. If there is one thing 
next the sympathy of our Lord Jesus Christ, it 
y of our fellow-workers. I thank 


is the sym 
more bite for this beautiful testimonial, which I shall 


eep for the rest of my life.” 

Miss Balgarnie moved the following resolu- 
tion :— 

“ That in the interests of both the women and 
the police it is of the utmost importance that 
police matrons should be on regular day and 
night duty, at least at ull central stations, in 
personal of all women under arrest, and 
of lost children. That local societies throughout 
the country be wu to lay the matter before 
the Watch Committee of their respective Town 
Councils, and that with a view to the appoint- 
ment of police matrons in the metropolitan area 
a deputation be appointed to the Home Secre- 
tary, praying him to include an iovestigation into 
the conditions to which women are subjected when 
under arrest in the scope of the ‘ Prison System 
Commission ’ of enquiry, and that he be urged to 
anpoint women to serve on the ‘Commission ;’ 
Miss ie said ‘ the resolution is comprehen- 
sive. Any of you who want to know more about 
this police matron system, or want of it, will 
you ba kind enough enough to purchase a little 
pamphlet entitled, ‘A Plea for Appointment 
of Police Matrons’? You will come to the con- 
clusion that in every station where women are 
under arrest there ought to be a woman to take 
ch of them, for it is an axiom that everyone 
is held to be innocent until proved guilty. The 
chief commissioner will tell you that they have 
police matrons, but when you ask them what 
they mean by ‘matrons’ you will find that it 
means that when a woman is su to have 
stolen anything a woman searcher is appointed, 
but the woman who comes in under the 
stupor. of drink is shut up all night and taken 
before the magistrates next morning without 
having seen one of her own sex. I have always 
been refused access to gases cellsin this country, 
but superintendents of police have said to me, 
‘We are so grateful that the British women are 
inning to think of this matter.’ The respon- 
sibility is ours, and I hope that every delegate 
will return to her own town and _ institute 
enquiries, and if requests fail, you can make the 
demand, for it is a ratepayers’ question. The 
women have to contribute to the rates that 
support the Watch Committee and the Corpora- 
tions ; we have a right to say we will have po'ice 
matrons. I have spent hours in the dark 
dungeons of the Harrison Street Police Station, 
Chicago, and the W.C.T.U. in America have now 
twenty-seven police matrons there. They deter- 
mined that the state of things should exist no 
longer, and when baffled by the authorities they 
came forward and said, ‘ We will pay a woman a 
salary for six months if she is allowed to act as 
matron, and the success was so great that the 
number has grown to twenty-seven. What the 
have done on the other side we may acooteplish 
here.” 

Mrs. Henry Kingsley seconded the resolution 
and said : 

“Tt isa shame that our unfortunate sisters— 
mavy of whom have fallen through our own 
neglect and want of sympathy—should be left 
when sad and in trouble without one of their 
own sex to comfort them.” 

Miss Conybeare moved an amendment, enlarg- 
ing the scope of the resolution, which was 
adopted. 

After Mrs. Hughes, of Manchester, Mrs. 
Goddard, and Mrs. Green had spoken, the 
resolution was carried unanimously. 

Mr. Timmins, representing the Band of 
Mercy, next addressed the Council. 

Mrs. Ormiston Chant moved the following 
resolution : 

“That this Council of the British Women’s 
Temperance Associaticn earnestly hopes that a 
Bill may be shortly brought forward for the 
Repeal of Grocers’ Licences. As a national 
association of women, we are aware of the un- 
limited ill that has been wrought by such 
licences, and we are of opinion that speedy and 
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effectual legislation is required on the question,” 
and said: “Ido not anticipate that there will 
be any amendment or objection to my reso- 
lution.” Mrs. Chant read an extract from 
The Grocer, to the effect that “the simplicity 
of the Bill is to be passed only by the ignorance 
of its promoter, and that there was not much 
chance of its ever being cited.” Continuing, 
she said : 

“I believe the grocery trade to be one of the 
most honourable, but it has an Off-Licences 
Association which will enable grocers to fight 
this Bill to the death. It leads to sly drinking, 
and I call “poe all who honour the name of that 
great man Mr. Gladstone to help bim undo go 
ai ge a mistake that he is not now able to 
undo himself. This Association wants to fight 
the efforts of the teetotallers, and we are 
in the spirit of Christ and in the name of Gd 
to make a happier England.” 

Mrs. Lloyd Jones, who was greeted with 
great enthusiasm, seconded the resolution, which 
was carried unanimously, and it was also re- 
solved thata petition be signed by the President 
of the Association, and forwarded to the House 
of Commons. 

Mrs. Shaen then gave in her resignation as 
Treasurer of the B.W.T.A., her health and time 
being already overtaxed by her arduous duties 
as Poor Law Guardian. The Council reluctantly 
and regretfully accepted her resignation, after 
which the meeting adjourned, 

WEDNESDAY EVENING SESSION. 


The Council re-assembled at 6,30, and, after 
the motto of the Association, “ For God and 
Home and every Land,” had been adopted, 
various amendments to the constitution were 
considered, and it was decided to elect a Vice- 
President to relieve Lady Henry of some of the 
pressure of her work as President, and it was 
further agreed that the President be authorised 
to nominate this officer. The vote in favour of 
this action was unanimous, 

(The full text of the constitution as revised 
will be published in the annual minutes.) 

THURSDAY MORNING SESSION, MAY Io. 

The President called the meeting to order at 
10 o'clock, and the minutes of the previous 
afternoon session were read, and, after a little 
discussion, wero passed. 

The President said : 

“The next buainess is the election of officers 
and Executive Committee, but a resolution of 
extreme urgency has been sent to the platform. 
Ts there consent that it be taken firat?” On 
consent being obtained, 

Mrs. Sheldon Amos moved : 


“That the British Women’s Temperance Asso- 
ciation assembled in council have heard with 
shame and astonishment that a majority was 
found in the House of Commons in favour of a 
law which would unjustly place the liberties of 
women in a second university town under the 
undefined power of the police, and which is based 
on the theory that young men of the wealthier 
classes need protection egairst the daughters of 
the poor in order that they may lead a moral life 
during their years of pupilage.” 

Mrs. Amos said: 


“My conviction, which has been growing for 
many years past, is that undergraduates are not 
trained either for Church or State, but to think 
much of themselves; to reverence the paganism 
of past ages; to be mannish instead of manly. 
There is among them very little religious feeling. 
and they think women inferior. What is the 
use of having Christian places of education ? 
We get these results. The last object lesson 
given to us is that the university authorities of 
Cambridge have agreed w.th the town authorities 
that the young men of the university must be 
protected from the danger to their morals at the 
expense of the yourg women of the town.” 

Mrs. McLaren seconded the resolution, and 
said : 

“ We want to understand clearly what it is 
that the House of Commons is doing. It is 
enacting special legislation for men as apart from 
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the expense of women. This 


pany him because she was evidently a disrepu- 
Poole ; and the y: men let him do it. 
She gave the name of a well-known clergyman, 
and said she was » respectable irl from London. 
For a long time he refused to listen, but at last 
he was pers by his wife to make enquiries, 


jaflicted upon her. we hi frienc 
is to protect the poor girls in the university 
towns. There is no necessity for protecting the 
undergraduates ; the universi 
them. You have to see to it the House of 
Commons shall understand now and for ever that 
there shall be absolute equality between men 
and women. You have men in the House of 
(Qommons who are prepared to do their utmost to 
remedy this, but they want the backing up of the 
women of the country.” 


The resolution was supported by Mrs. 
Herbert Stead and Mrs. Price Hughes, the 
latter of whom said : 


“The spirit that underlies this is the spirit 
of that pernicious doctrine that there is a 
different moral standard for men ani women ; 
and also it is merely an attempt to establish 
by a kind of side-wind those iniquitous enact- 
ments which we had hoped we banished 
from our statute book for ever. If Cambridge 
has this enactment other towns will ask for it, 
and we soon have them all over the 
country. By this law any woman, however 
virtuous, can be taken up on suspicion. Think 
of the effect of this on the minds of these men 
themselves. If they are good, respectable men, 
they are only human. Think of the effect on 
the minds of the youths in the university! The 
vice is recognised as inevitable, so that the women 
+ the city must be placed under unjust legis- 
ation.” 


CAMBRIDGE CORPORATION BILL. 


After Mrs, Wynford Phillips, Mrs. Percy 
Bunting, Mrs. Hauser, and Mrs. Ormiston 
Chant had spoken, the resolution was unani- 
mously carried, and on the motion of Miss 
Slack, it was resolved to send a deputation of 
three (Mrs. Ormiston Chant, Miss Florence 
Balgarnie, and Mrs. Bamford Slack) to the 
House of Commons that afternoon to interview 
the Members for Cambridge. It was also re- 
solved that a copy of the resolution be for- 
warded to every member of the House of 
Commons. 


Mrs. Pearsall-Smith moved the_ following 
resolution :— 


“That, whereas the National British Women’s 
Temperance Association have, as part of their 
work, incorporated a Home for the reclamation 
of women inebriatez, and have thought it wiser 
not to contest the ownership of the former 
home which had always formed one of their 
affiliated interests, they hereby resolve to open 
an industrial home for women suffering from 
inebriety, having more especially in view the fact 
that legislation is imminent. That the warmest 
thanks of the Council of the National British 
Women’s Temperance Association be given to 
Miss Sarah Hinton, who so generously made & 
donation of £500 towards the proposed Indus- 
trial Farm Home; to Miss Gorham, Recording 
Secretary of the National B.W.T.A., who has 
been so untiring in her labour to collect money 
for the scheme, and to all those who took boxes 
and collecting cards and endeavoured to pro- 
mote its success; and also to Dr. Sarah And:r- 
son Brown, who originated the scheme.” 


Mrs. Boden seconded the resolution. 


Council, and said : 


White Ribbon Company ; it was incorporated in 
1892. You will remember that some twelve 
months ugo the official organ became somewhat 
of a tissue with you, and it was resolved that a 
new 
had an idea of starting a paper call 
Ribbon, 
bring it out. On the 30th of Se ber, 1893, 
at A Con ee oe — 
newspaper w ly Henry acquired 
should be recognised as the official organ, and 
the name changed to Tue Woman’s SIGNAL. 
There are advantages in having your publica- 
tions issued by a company registe 

Companies Acts, and that they should be guar- 
anteed against any loss in bringing out your 
publications. I need not go any more into the 
technical advantages; THe Woman’s Sionau 
will be published by this Company. Lady Henry 
does not wish you all to rueh in and take shares 
in this Company, but if you only take one share 
can deal with | ¥ d 
own official organ an 
out.” 


explained by Mr. Bamford Slack be accepted by 
the Association; Mrs. Massingberd seconded, 
and it was carried. 


Council, and said : 


member of the Committee of the Society for 
Preventing the Sale of Drink to Children, I 
have been charged to come here and make a 
very short statement to the del 
waut to say that Lady Henry Somerset has 
become our President as well as yours. 
Conybeare introduced a Bill into the House of 
Commons to prevent the sale of drink to children, 
either on or off the premises, under 16 years 
of age, and in Liverpool it was deemed desirable 
to form a society to support Mr. Conybeare. We 
had the advantage of electing as our President 
Sir Edward Russell, Editor of the Liverpool Daily 
Post, but a few months ago he communicated to 
our Committee that, owing to pressure of busi- 
ness, he must resign, and our first effort was to 
induce Lady Henry to become President. We 
were overjoyed to receive her acceptance, because 
we knew we should also secure your interest, and 
certainly the assistance of a very able a 
once a week in advocating our Society. I am 
sorry to say that the House of Commons is in 
such a state of legislative aud moral paralysis 
that Mr. Conybzare has not thought it worth 
while to introduce his Bill this year, but when 
he knew that Lady Henry had becom? our 
President he said he would like to print the 
Bill again and re-introduce it if only for educa- 
tional and agitative purposes. 
the hearty co-operation of Lady Henry and all 
the members of this Society in supporting Mr. 
Conybeare. Children under 16 years of age 
are unable to consume spirits in public-houses, 
but if over 13 they can buy beer. There is a 
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Mr. Bamford Slack was presented to the 
“J wish to make a few remarks as to the 


r be started. Lady He Somerset 


the White 
and she resolved to use this company to 


ided that a 


under the 


ou will become in the proprietors of your 


the litarature you bring 
Mrs. Henry Kingsley proposed that the terms 


Mr. Shilton Collins was presented to the 


‘Baing in London on business, and being a 


egates. First I 
Mr. 


We shall trust to 


eat deal of drunkenness among children, and 


it is a shame that our Parliament cannot find 
time to pass a small Bill to protect them against 
the terrible evils of drink.” 


ELECTION OF PRESIDENT. 
Lady Henry then vacated the chair, which 


was taken by Miss Willard, and the election of 


officors was proceeded with. While the votes 
were being taken Mr, Walter McLaren arrived 
and addressed the meeting. 

Mr. McLaren, M.P., who was received with 
cheers, said : 


“I feel somewhat of an intruder in ao meeting 
such as this, only I received a telegram feom 
Lady Henry to look in, and so while the voting 
is taking place I cannot refuse the kind request 
of Miss Willard to speak a few words to express 
my deep interest in this magnificent organisa- 
tion of women which is second to noxe in the 
whole country; and interested as I am in all 
matters which affect the legislative welfare of 
women, I believe there is nothing that is doing 
so much good to the cause of women as these 


great organisations. 1 am convinced that te, 


entire change of attitude in this House of 
Commons as compared with the last House of 
Commons is due to the increased activity of 
organised women in this country,‘and there are 
none whose opinions command more weight in 
the House than the women, because men have 
realised that duri 
entered upon a new 
and you have combined together for widor work, 
and it only needs the strong incentive that 
women can give to ensure 
measures being 

Children Bill will only be carried by the pressure 
of women ; the opinion of women has made its 
mark in the House of Commons, We are going 
to have another attempt to-day to defeat the 
Cambridge Co 
succeeds, it 
attention women have raised on this question. 
The attention of the House is also turned to the 
a question of Women Enfranchisement. 


is determinedly set in the direction of 
that reform. 
may not bring 7" this a on the Registra- 
tion Bill, but n 

possible reason to believe that we shall be able 
to bring it up on its going into Committee. If 
there are any here who do not wish to embarrass 
the Government, I beg them to put away that 
idea. It is perfectly clear that if we should 
have the happiness of beating the Goverament 
on the question of Women Suffrage, they would 
kiss the rod, and I am sure that it is just in 
proportion to the firm stand you take on this 
question that you will succeed. 


to all women who possess an: 

tions which would entitle ‘en to vote.” She 
said they should ask for the suffrage as a means 
of fulfilling their duties, and not as a question 
of right; they were trained to give up 
rights, but it is not theie wish to give u 
duties. 
could effectively influence legislation. 
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the past year you have 
velopment of your hi ; 


more active 
The Sale of Drink to 


ration Bill, if that attem 
ill be due in no small degree to the 


use they know that the opinion of women 
ining 


We are not certain whether wo 


think I have the strongest 


Miss Agnes E. Slack, on consent being given, 


moved the following urgency resolution : 


“That this Council regrets that the ‘ Period 


of Qualification and Elections Bill,’ now before 
the House of Commons, makes no provision for 
the Parliamentary Enfranchisement of duly 


qualified women, and strongly u the Govern- 
ment to insert the amendment necessary to 
secure an extension of the Parliamentary 


Franchise to all women on the Local Govern- 
ment Register.” 


Mrs, Fenwick Miller, in seconding the reso- 


lution, suggested that the last clause read— 


“ An extension of the Parliamentary Franchise 
of the qualifica- 


their 
their 
It was the only way in which they 


Mrs. Pearsall Smith supported the resolution, 


which, with Mrs. Fenwick Millor’s amendment, 
was carried with very few dissentients. 


Tho result of the voting for President was 


then announced as follows :— 


Total number of votes cast .. 397 
For Lady Honry Somerset 395 
Scattered votes .. te oe 2 


Lady Henry Somerset, who was received with 


cheers, said : 


“Comrades and sisters, you know that in 


responding once more to the call that you have 
made to me to occupy tho position of your 


President, I take it as no light matter. I regard 


it as a solemn responsibility ; I treat it asa call, 
not only from the human voice, but from the 


voice Divine, and to the best of my powers I will 


do all that in me lies t> ba worthy of your 
confidence.” 


The result of the voting for Honorary 
Secretary was the re-electing of Mrs, Aukland 
with but few dissenting votes. On Miss Gorham 
declaring the informal ballot formal, Mrs. 
Aukland was declared elected. 

Mrs. Aukland : 

“Thank you, dear friends, for electing me; I 
will endeavour to serve you as well this year as 
last.” 

During the continuation of the voting, Mrs. 
Massingberd moved the following resolution :— 

“That this Council, rejoicing in the vast pro- 
gress and advanced position of the movement 
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introduce during the current Session of Parlia- 
ment Sir William Harcourt’s ‘I 
(Local Control) Bill.’ And this Council calls 
upon the Government vigorously to press that 
measure ; and upon Patliame ot to pass 
it through all its stages into law; and also 
urges temperance reformers of every section to 


use all means to secure its enactment, 
ry , and enforcement.” 
Henry Kingsley seconded, and it was 


carried unanimously without discussion, 
Mrs. Tomkins: moved the following 


resolu- 
tion :— 


Secretary 

legislation that may be more effectual in dealing 
with this large class of delinquents in a manner 
more likely to cure the moral and physi 
malady than constant terms of short oy 
ment; and further resolves, that this Council 
sincerely trusts that before long inebriates (men 
and women) may be detained against the'r own 
will, if necessary, under suitable care, in order 
that the home and the community may be 
preserved from the evils consequent upon their 
unrestrained ill-doing.” 

Mrs. Hughes, of Manchester, seconded tho 
resolution, and Dr. Sarah Anderson Brown 
supported it. 


THE INEBRIATE HOME. 
Dr. Sarah Anderson Brown said: 


thing 
le through the 
nearly so well as if 
side where they could get plenty of sunshine 
instead of being in the valley. We want to form 
this Home into two branches, one for the pay- 
ing patients, and the other for those who cannot 
pay. We propose to open the branch for the 
ying ‘ease first, and give them employment 
hoe the benefit of their poorer sisters, and I am 
sure they would feel a pleasure in doing this. 
It is about four years ago since this idea took 
absolute possession of my heart, from seeing in 
the East End of London a stream of young 
women reeling out of a public-house; some of 
them had babies, which they were carrying up- 
side down, but that did not matter to the poor 
besotted mothers. How shall we stop it? Our 
Canadian and New Zealand sisters say by the 
ballot, and they are right. Is this always going 
to be a nation of drunkards? I think if God 
opens a way for women to vote on this question, 
it is their bounden duty todo it. In Jersey a 
woman thrust a darning needle into the eyes of 
her child in order that it might get more 
money for her to obtain gin. nenfranchised, 
the only work I feel that we can do is to mop up ; 
but enfranchised we can turn on the tap and 
stop it entirely.” 
Mrs. Sheldon Amos said : 


“She did not like the idea of women being 
detained against their will, and had she not such 
confidence in their President and the British 
women, she would feel bound to say she hoped 
the scheme would not be carried.” 


The President : 


“T should like to inform the delegates that 
Dr. Norman Kerr's Bill proposes to deal with all 
inebriates. I think it is well for us to remember 
that we are dealing with a class who are now 
sent to prison, and that what we are asking is 
that not only those people who have committed 


outrages on the public peace be confined, but 
that those who threaten the lives of their 
families should be treated in the same manner 
as lunatics.” 

Miss Gorham : “I thought that our delegates 
would like to know that the sum realised by the 
Sale of Work held in this building during the 
council meetings under the superintendency of 
Lady Barnaby and Mra. Stewart has been 
£14 17s. 10d, ; yesterday a cheque for £20 was 
handed in through Mrs. Hutton, of Wolver- 
hampton, for the Home. Some of our branches 
were a little ong Se tare in not applying for 
cards and boxes. ell, they are not now too 
late. Although we have obtained a very fair 
amount of money, we want thousands and thou- 
sands of pounds, as we wish these Hom«s estab- 
lished all over England, so please, dear friends, 
continue your efforts.” 


The resolution was seconded and carried. 

The result of the voting for Honorary 
Recording Secretary was then announced. Mrs. 
Pearsall-Smith was elected by a very large 
majority. 

Mrs, Pearsall-Smith, in thanking the dele- 
gates, said, “ They say that perfect obedience is 
perfect happiness, therefore I am going to be 
obedient.” 


The vote for Treasurer was announced. Miss 


Mary Gorham was elected with practical 
unanimity. 


Miss Gorham : I feel you have done me a great 
honour in electing me to this post. We must 
absolutely double our subscriptions during the 
next year, because you know during the past year 
our beloved President has obtained over £400, 
and we must not allow her to do this again. It 
will be so very easy if we set to work about it. 

The President: The choice of Assistant Re- 
cording Secretary, ther with the announce- 
ment of the nomination of Vice-President will 
be made at the opening of the afternoon session. 
The noon-tide hour is past, so we will spend a 
few moments in prayer. - 


The memorial service for promoted comrades 
was then held, the entire assembly standing 
while the President read Death’s roll of honour. 
Among those whose work was especially men- 
tioned were Mrs. Nance, of Penarth; Miss 
Grenfell, of Swansea ; and Mrs, Wilkinson, of 
Southport, Encouraging tidings of Mrs. 
Josephine Butler’s health were received to-day, 
and prayers were requested for this heroic leader. 


The following is the complete list :— 


Mrs, Ainsworth, Burnley ; Mra.Henry Allon, High- 
bury ; Mrs. Allpress, Chatteris; Mra. Auld, Scottish 
Christian Union; Miss Mary Agnes Backhouse, 
Sunderland; Mrs. Binning, Newport, Mon.; Mrs. 
Brooksbank, Bury; Miss Bryne, E. Dulwich; 
Mrs. Campbell; Mrs. Cole, Bedminster; Lady 
Collins, Scottish Christian Union ; Mrs. Deeks, New 
Brompton; Mrs, Darrant, Harwich; Mrs. J. Evans, 
Pontnewynydd; Mrs, Gregory, Clapton; Miss 
Grenfell, Swansea; Miss H. T. Grimwade, Ipswich ; 
Mrs. Harvey, Leeds; Mrs. Hosking, Penzance; 
Mrs. Hurst, Walkden; Mra. Hutton, Scottish 
Christian Union ; Mrs. Kelly, Paddington, Kilburn 
and 8t. John’s Wood; Miss Carrie Launie, Boston 
Branch ; Miss Leeds, Wednesbury ; Mrs. Lingford, 
Bishop Auckland; Mrs. Longmore, West Hartle- 
pool ; Mre, Load, Basford and Dyson Green; Miss 
Carrie Martindale, Boston; Mrs. Moncrieff, South 
Shields; Mrs. Nance, Penarth; Mrs. Neale; Mrs. 
Neale, Nottingham; Mrs, Oxley, Manchester; Mrs. 
Henry Park, Wigan; Mrs. John Parsons, Lewes; 
Mrs. Renton, Scottish Christian Union ; Miss 
Richards, Southend (Essex); Mrs. Salton, West 
Hartlepool; Miss Simpson, Ipswich; Mrs. Soar, 
Nottingham ; Mrs. Tarrent, Brixton and Stockwell ; 
Mrs, Tayler; Mrs, Colin Taylor, Watford ; Mrs. 
Isaac Taylor, Rawtenstall ; Mrs, Thompson, Whitby ; 
Mrs. J. H. Vickera, Sidcup; Mra. Waddington, 
Burnley; Mrs. Widdowson, Long Eaton; Mrs. 
Wilkinson, Southport ; Mrs. Williams, Abersychan ; 
pan Esther Williams, Llanberis ; Miss G. E. Wilson, 
Leeds, 


The President said: It is well that we should | 


recollect those who have gone beyond into the 
wider fields of work, and whom we still feel are 
near us in spirit and supporting us by their 
prayers. The choir sang “ Lead, kindly light.’ 


Mrs. Herbert Lewis then proposed the 
following resolution :— 


“That this meeting, recognising that the people 
of Wales are so ripe and eager for tem 
gprs and recogaising that the Welsh Veto 
Bill obtained its second reading last session, 

ledges itself to further that measure as well ag 
support Mr. Herbert Robert's Sunday Closing 
Amendment Bill,” 


Miss Davis seconded the resolution, which was 
carried. 

The election of the Executive Committee 
was then proceeded with, after which Mrs, 
Fielden Thorpe moved the following resolu- 
tion :— 


“That in the opinion of this Council, the Bill 
introduced by Mr. Conybeare for the prevention 
of the sale of intoxicating liquors to children 
under the age of sixteen should have the 
heartiest support of all temperance people, and 
that the women of our Local Societies be asked 
to memorialise their Members of Parliament in 


favour of this measure.” 


Mrs. Drysdale seconded, and after Miss 
Conybeare and Miss Balgarnie had spoken, the 
resolution was carried. 

Mrs. Massingberd then proposed a resolution, 
seconded by Miss Mason, which having been 
amended by Mrs. Sheldon Amos to read as 
follows, was adopted ; 


“That every effort be made to arouse men and 
women who possess the municipal and local vote 
to their great responsibility at the coming 
autumn elections, and that the local societies 
acquaint themse'ves with the names of women 
on the register, and hold meetings with them in 
order to secure their votes for those men who 
will uphold a pure Government, a rigid enforce- 
ment of the Licensing Laws and measures for 
the suppression of vice, and who are pledged to 
temperance and other reforms.” 


The meeting then adjourned. 


THURSDAY AFTERNOON SESSION. 


The Minutes being confirmed, the President 
said : 

“Our Preston friends have an address to 
present to Miss Frances E. Willard, who visited 
the cradle of the Temperance movement in 
England some months ago.” 

Miss Willard was then presented by Mr. 
Backburn and Mr. Bowen, representatives of 
the Preston Branch, with two addresses and a 
crayon photograph of herself. 

Mrs. Aukland then proposed the following 
resolution : 


“That the Council of the National British 
Women’s Temperance Association desires to 
offer to the President of the World’s W.C.T.U. 
an expression of its loyalty and admiration, 
together with its sincere appreciation and deep 
gratitude for the noble service rendered to the 
causa of Women and Temperance by her dur- 
ing herstay in the mother country. The Tem- 

ranca women of England reverenced and 

onoured Frances Willard before she came 
among them, but now they love her as a personal 
friend and comrade, by whose counsel they have 
benefited, and whose salf-denying labours 
during her period of illness and weakness they 
can never forget and never repay.” 


She said : 


“T have so much pleasure in proposing this 
resolution, because those are just the feelings 
down at the bottom of my heart. It has been 
my privilege to know Miss Willard for years 
by report. Mrs. Lucas said to me when she 
returned from America, Frances Willard is one 
of the noblest of women. 

Mrs. Boden, on behalf of the superiutendents, 
presented Miss Willard with a handsome book. 
She said ; 

“T'find myself in a position, which is very 
frequent with me, of not finding suitable words 
to express my thoughts. I feel it an immense 


[honour to represent my sister superintendents 


on this occasion, but I believe it is done on the 


l principle on which we train our children; those 
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INDIGESTION. 


Recommended by the Medical 
Profession. 


Wholesale Manufacturers of the Hovis Biscuits, 
the NATIONAL BAKERY 0O., Brewery Roap, 
IsLinaTton, Lonvon, N. 
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If any difficulty be experienced in oeenee 
HOVIS, or it what is supplied as HOVIS is no 
satisfactory, please write, sending sam le (the cost 
of which will be defrayed), to 8. FI ‘ON & SON, 
Millers, MACCLESFIELD. 


McKinnon Scotland), and 


Mrs. 
representing ; was 
by Miss G. Vaughan (Wales), and 


Mrs. Gamble (Ireland). It was put to the 
Council and carried by acclamation; after 
which Mrs, Pearson, of Nottingham, presented 
Miss Willard with samples of the staple indus- 
tries of the town. Mrs. Boden, on behalf of 
the superintendents, presented Miss Willard 
with a handsome book, and Miss Phillips, in 
seconding the resolution, presented Miss 
Willard with two fans from two young women 
of the Y Society. 

Miss Frances E, Willard, who was received 
with cheers, said ; 


“ When I wasa little girl I always liked other 
little girls to s2e my pretty things, and I imagine 
that pore all just way yourselves. I¢ is 
the White Ribbon Movement that has made 
these women eloquent. I was famed as a school 
e as one that didn’t cry, but now I cannot 

p am g at you me cry 

it. I lad that you made to- 
day, for I believe it is a part of the sacred disci- 
pline of life. Isaidto myself, why, I had it in 
my mind that I was going home, but I believe 
I am leaving home, for I haven't a home over 
there any more, I have sacred graves instead, 
and the great hearts of the White Ribbon Army. 
I cannot tell you what I feel, but I shall tell 
it to the women yonder, and all the beauti- 
ful ie oy you have given me shall be placed in 
our ite Ribbon Temple. The women of 


going to Ireland before I leave, 
for I could not show myself at home without 
saying I had been “ on the old sod ; ” I shall toll 
them of your ae my Sister Pearson and 
dear Mrs. Boden, and of the yo women that 
remembered the old lady who no daughter 
of her own, and I shall not forget gallant little 
‘Wales, which from all I hear is the principal 
ere pede In conclusion I want to tell you 
that ly Henry has made an omission; she 
= me a voting delegate, andI want to be 
one 


Miss Willard was here made a delegate, and 
said: “ The reason I wanted this was that as 
my parting benediction I might move an urgenoy 
resolution : 


“ Resolved, that this Council hereby authorises 
the Executive Committee to consider the pro- 
priety of Sars a department of juvenile work 

@ National B.W.T.A. upon the lines 


developed by the White Ribbon movement.” 


Mrs, Aukland seconded Miss Willard’s reso- 
lution; it was supported by Mrs. Green and 
was carried unanimously. 
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Mrs, Pearsall Smith moved : 
“That a ont for this work be created, 
and a appointed.” 


‘This was seconded and carried unanimously. 


The President: “ We have one in our midst 
whom we would like to weloome—the Rev. 


The Rev. Prebendary Grier was then presented 
to the Council, and said : 

“It is good of to allow me to occupy 
tro or thres minutes of your time I should not 
like to leave London w spaying my tribute 


of ho: to Miss Willard. ae een veer 
kindly of the country in which I had honour 
to be born—Ireland—and every word of kindness 
7 Faces country goes to my heart. In 
i ¢ movement for moral reform all of us 
wha hove any good in our nature at all admit 
that we owe it i 
I rejoice from the very bottom of my heart, 


very 
from these evils, I 
number of meetings con- 
men, and t 


ave been to # 
ducted solely hey say that women 
are given to talking; I must say that you con- 
duct your meetings in a very businesslike way. 
(Cheers.) I am quite sure that if there is to be 


real union the world it must be upon 
the basis of universal righteousness. There isno 
such thiog as real fri ip unless it is founded 


on the love of God and men, and when Miss 
Willard came from America to stir us up she has 
done something towards bringing about that 
happy time when men and women everywhere 
shall have hearts Loose ec unison to the will of 
God. I thank Miss Wi most heartily for all 
that she has done for good causes in this 
country.” 
The President said : 


“T have an announcament to make. I can 
never tell the Council assembled here how much 
I valued the ex i confidence that they 
reposed in me when they asked me to nominate a 
vice-president. It has been to me no mere 
complimentary ion, but one that has 
shown me how is that confidence. I 
nominate to this Council one who is intimately 
associated with the originators of our great 
movement—the niece of Margaret Lucas— 
a member of the Church, and one whose name 
will always be bound up as belonging to her— 
Mrs. Eva McLaren.” 


Mrs, Eva McLaren, who was received with 
cheers, said : 

“T only heard a very little while ago of the 
grest confidence that was going to be re in 
me, and I was asked if I could accept & posi- 
tion astobeableto take sometimes the chair in the 
pee of Lady Hany Somerset. 1 only thought 
or a moment, and I had two thoughts, first, my 
own pledge made to myself when I first came 
into the work that if health, gts Se » and 
capacity permitted I would never refuse Lady 
Henry any service she se ask of me. There 
was only one ground on which I could refuse, and 
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that was that I was not worthy even to occupy 
for a short time her place; but that would 

saying that she was not capable of judgment. 1 
mean to be capable some day with your help and 


Mrs, Aukland seconded this resolution; Mra, 
Schofield in supporting it said: “Ihave had a 
strong feeling that Mrs. Eva McLaren would be 
the right woman in the right place. I have not 
time to enumerate her merits, but you know her 
as well as I do.” 


Mrs. Whiting of Leeds: “ I shall be very glad 
to support this resolution if only for old asso- 
ciation’s sake.” 

Mrs. McKinnon supported, and it was carried 
unanimously, 

Mrs Pearsall Smith: ‘‘ According to the con- 
stitution the ing Secretary must choose 
her own Assistant presi é Before mention- 
ing her name it is absolutely essential that we 
should have one of our National Socrctaries 
at the office continually. I present the name 
of Mrs. Ward Poole as Assistant Secretary.” 

This was accepted by the Council. 

The President said: ‘I want you to recoz- 
nise and thank Mrs. Hooper, who has served us 
so well in the past, and I trust she will soon 
accept office in one of our most important 
auxiliaries. I wish to couple with this the names 
of Miss Helen Hood, who has done splendid 
work as Secretary of the Organisation Depart- 
ment, and that of Miss Meyer, who has arranged 
the decorations in this hall; they have laboured 
night and day in the preparations for these 
meetings, and therefore in thanking Mrs. 
Hooper I feel sure you will couple the names of 
the others, and especially that of the Secretary, 
who has had such arduous work.” 

Mrs, Aukland seconded the vote of thanks, 


Mrs. Amie Hicks said: ‘“‘ May I as one of 
those workers who has done but little herself in 
this work of the B.W.T.A., because I have not 
been a member so se long, testify to the work 
that Miss Helen Hood has accomplished ? ” 


‘Miss Gorham supported the resolution of 
thanks to these ladies, and it was carried 
unanimously. 

Miss Helen Hood briefly returned thanks. 


Miss Lees moved the following resolution: 
“That the heartfelt thanks of the Council of the 
National British Women’s Temperance Associa- 
tion be given to those two noble women who 
rendered such signal service to the women of 
the whole world by their intrepid investigation 
of the evils that enslaved the women of India, 
and enabled the English Government to right 
that grievous wrong, and that Mrs. Elizabeth 
Wheeler Andrew and Dr. Kate Bushnell receive 
a copy of this resolution, together with the 
affectionate greetings of their sisters in the 
White Ribbon work.” 

She said : 


‘“‘ We have been having a beautiful time with 
those at home, but 1 am sure that neither Scot- 
land nor you forget those that are far away. 1 
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MELLIN’S FOOD 


For INFANTS and INYALIDS. 
‘“‘BrRoaD STREET, BLAENAVON, MON., 16th November, 1893. 
“Dear 81r,~—Enclosed I send you photograph of my little son, Horace, taken when he was fifteen months old. He 
has been reared entirely upon your Food, and, as appears, is healthy, bright, and happy. Although very heavy, he 
was able to run about when only twelve months old, his little legs being strong and firm at that age. I believe your 
Food to be a most excellent composition for the feeding of Infants, and my wife beare the same testimony. 
“ Yours faithfully, H. W. PARRY.” 


MELLIN’S EMULSION °:°22 


CURRS COUGHS and COLDS. INVALUABLE for BRONCHITIS. ete 


FOR CHILDREN AND ADUL ZS. 
Price, 2s, 6d. and 4s, 6d. per bottle, Sample Size 1s. Of all Chemists and Stores. 
AN ILLUSTRATED PAMPHLET ON THE FEEDING AND REARING OF INFANTS.—A Practical and Simple Treatise fot | 


Mothers, containing a large number of Portraits of Healthy and Beautiful Children, together with Fac-similes of OriginalTestimonials, | 
which are of the greatest interest to all mothers, to be had, with samples, free by post, on application to 


MELLIN’S FOOD WORKS, Stafford Street, PECKHAM, S.E. 


that it will not be very 

long before we see em again, for if they don't 

come s00D, We are growing 80 rapidly, that they 
C ise us.” 


men are for their work. believe this 
Connell will send out a heartfelt vote of thanks 
to them.” : : 

The resolution was carried unanimously. 

Mrs. Ormiston Chant said : 

A deputation ‘of three of us was sent this 
morning tv the House of Commons to meet Mr. 
Walter McLaren. He presentec us to the 
Member for Cambridge, Mr. Fitzgerald, but we 
have not been able to shake him; he still seems 
to think it best to put a emaller evil in the place 
of a larger one, but he pi us one sound piece 
of wisdom. He said, ‘1f I were in your place I 
should go to the House of Lords and get them 
to throw it out.’” 

Miss Phillips : 

«| ask that the deputation retain their autho- 
risation on behalf of the B.W.T.A., and that the 
Executive Committee continue pressing this 
matter before those who have it in hand.” 

This was seconded, 

The President then read a telegram from 
Mr. Walter McLaren, M.P: “Cambridge Bill 
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Mrs. Henry Kingsley moved that petitions 
be circulated immediately, as it was a great 
principle of morality they were fighting for all 
over Great Britain and India. 

Mrs. Boden moved a vote of extreme regret 


loneli- | on the manner in which the vote had gone in 


House of Commons, and that a copy of the 
resolution be sent to every member of the 
House. Mrs. Pearsall Smith seconded, and it 
was carried. 


It was proposed, seconded, and carried that 


| Mrs, Wynford Phillips be added to the deputa- 


tion. 

The Superintendent’s reports were then 
given, They will be printed in extenso in the 
minutes, and a resume will be given in an early 
number of Tus Woman’s Sina. 


PROGRAMME OF WORK, 1894-5. 


1, Evangelistic work to arouse the conscience 
of the Christian Church to its responsibilities. 

2. The preparation and circulation of temper- 
ance literature. 

3. To secure the ing of the Government 
Liquor Traffic (Teal Control) Bill. 

. To secure the passing of an Imperial 
measure to prohibit the sale of intoxicating 
drinks on Sunday. 

5. To secure the passing of the “ Grocers’ 
License Abolition Bill.” 

6. To secure the ing of a measure prohibit- 
ing the sale of intoxicating drinks to children. 

7. To secure the closing of public-houses on 
parliamentary and muuicipal election da 
8. To secure effective legislation for 

ment of inebriates. 

9. ‘To secure the prevention of the hawking of 
intoxicants in railway stations, and the sale of 
the same on steam and pleasure boats. 

10, To secure the enforcement of the Truck 
Act. 

11. The opposing of licenses at Brewster 


treat- 


carried by 145 to 112. Women should protest | Sessions. 


everywhere.” 


0 ' 
12. To secure the election of temperance 
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candidates as Poor Law Guardians, as members 
of School Boards, and all other public bodies, 
13. To secure scientific instruction in echools. 


. use 
at the Sacrament of the Lord’s Supper. 
15, Preventive and reformatory work 


women. 
16. Work among barmaids, and against the 
employment of women in public houses and 
ATT, Work for tts prevention of 
_ 17. Work for the preven’ ting liquor 
licenses to theatres, concert halls, and cubed 
Pa Work ences voters, 

, among municipal women 
secure their influence and ast as electors in 
favour of temperance. 

No line of work suggested by the Executive 
Committee is intended to be binding upon any 
branch, but only to be adopted by them if con 
sidered desirable in thoir neighbourhood, and 
suited to their local needs. 

The plan of work for the coming year was 
read by the President and adopted. 

The President moved the following resolution, 
it was seconded by Mrs, Aukland, and carried 
unanimously :— 


‘“‘That this Council of the National British 
Women’s Temperance Association desires to 
express its deep conviction of the necessity of 
introducing scientific instruction on tho effects 
of alcohol into our Board and National Schools, 
and its sincere hope that the President of the 
Education Committee may be able to devise 
some plan by which such instruction may be 
given throughout England.” 

Nomination of Superintendents.—The recom- 
mendations of the Executive Committee were 
adopted, and the following appointments were 
made. 

Preventive Department.—Work among Young 
Women and Girls, Mrs. Bailhache. Inebriate Home, 
Dr. 8. J. Anderson Brown, 

Educational Department.—Health and Hygiene, 
Mes. Strange Hatton. Adult Schools, Miss Cadbury. 
High Schools and Private Schoole, Miss Irvin, 
Scientific Instruction in Schools, Mrs, Hancock. 


LONDON-GLASGOW. 


“\PHILP'S COCKBURN HOTEL, 


9 & 10, ENDSLEICH CARDENS, LONDON. 


Large new Hotel o ite Euston, and within three 
minutes walk of ee Pancras and King's Oross 


tations. 
- ROOM & BREAKFAST from 4s. 64. to 5s, 6d. 
) Telegramse—“ Luncheons, Jondon.” Also at 
6, Montague Place, Russell Square. 
ROOM AND BREAKFAST from 3s. 6d. 
In connection with 
Philp's Cockburn Hotel, 141, Bath 8t., 
Glasgow. 


Recently improved and handsomely re-decorated. 
Poesenger “levator. 
Conducted on strictly Temyrcrance Principles 


’ patronteed ty Lady Henry Somerset and friends. 
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Fretful 
» Babies 


syrups or any injurious remedy which may make matters worse and a! 
best can onl; give payors relief. How much wiser to remove the cause 


Phosphates) vitally necessary for the development of the frame—i.e., the 


nourishment replenishes the drain on the system of Expectant Mothers with 

the best results for both mother and child. N. 

cheapest cooked fvod, 1-lb. tins being sold for 1s. by Chemists, Grocers, &c., 

}-lb. sample in handsome enamelled box sent free, on receipt of 3d. for 

postage, by FRAME FOOD CO.Lp., Lombard Rd., Battersea, London, S.W. 
(Mention this paper.) 
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A NATIONAL DRINK REFORM | 


The Great Temperance Beverages ! 
KOPS | KOPS 
KOPS B KOPS. 
KOPS KOPS — 
AND 
KOPS KOPS 
~KOPS Hil KOPS 
KOPS KOPS 
BRIGHT! PURE!! SPARKLING !!! 
fale Sapa Epes 

| SOLD EVERYWHERE. 


KOPS NON-ALCOHOLIC KOPS 
KOPS KOPS 
GUARANTEED BITTERED FROM HOPS ONLY. 
An Excellent and satisfying Drink! 

KOPS BREWERY, FULHAM, S.W. 
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Evangelistic ———— Miss Gorham. Bible 
Lessons and Bib! erg Mrs. Pearsall Smith 
Unfermented Wine at Sacrament, English 
Supt. Mrs. Stewart ; Scotch, Mrs. Millar. 

Tocial nt.—Drawing Room Meetings, 
Social gatherings, etc., Supt. Mrs. Boden. Fairs, 
Hiring Fairs and Wakes, Supt., Miss Sessions, 


Music. 

Legal ent.—Work at Brewster Sessions, 
Supt. Miss Work to secure the appoint- 
ment of Police Matrons in all Police Stations, Miss 
— Work to promote the return of women 
as Poor Law Guardians, members of School Boards 
etc., Supt. Mrs. Shaen. Work among municipal 
voters, and women who have votes for School 
Boards and other public bodies, Supt. Mrs. Eva 
McLaren. Work against licenses being granted for 


drink on steamers, re yachts, river and canal 
boats. Work t the sale of drink among 
native races. 

Political Department.—Supt. Miss Florence 


Balgarnie. 
Literature Department.—Supt. Mrs. Ward Foole. 
a ation Department.—Supt. Miss Helen 
L. Ho 


8 ers’ Berens oop Mrs. Osborn. 
Work.—Supt. Miss Alys Pearsall Smith. 
Consent was given for the resolutions on 
pantomimes and hoardings, and the resolution 
on peace to be dealt with by the Executive 
Committee. 


debt of gratitude than to the Secretary of the 
United Kingdo 


Mr, James Whyte: “I am very much obliged 


as their idea of force, but I think that a great 
organieation bent on the moral amelioration of 
the people is one of the best possible sights 
that the people can be shown.” 

' Mrs. Ormiston Chant moved a vote of thanks 
to the President, This was seconded and 
carried unanimously, and the eighteenth Annual 
Council was adjourned. 

On the morning of May 11th a full meeting 
of the Executive Committee, convened in the 
Board-room of Holborn Town Hall, the Presi- 
dent-in the chair, the following sub-committee 
was elected by ballot:—Miss Phillips, Mrs. 
Bailhache, Mrs. Massingberd, Mrs. Paddon, 
Mrs, Hooper, Mrs. Osborn, Miss Hood, Mrs, W. 
Faweett,. 


yes : 
ee aera 
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‘ My. ‘Munde)la, has resigned the Presidency of the 
Board, of ST yade.¢ 


10,000 'persons are said to have perished in the 
recent earthquake in Venezuela. 

The deaths are announced of the Bishop of Zanzi- 
bar and Professor Henry Morley. 

Rev. Urijah Thomas, of Bristol, has been elected 
chairman of the Congregational Union. 

The marriage of the Tzarevitch with the Princess 
Alix of Hesse is fixed for November 10th, 

The Cambridge Corporation Bill was read a third 
time in the House of Commons by 145 to 112. 

Last Sanday special sermons were preached in 
many churches on the Reunion of Christendom. 

On Monday the International Miners’ Conference 
was opened at Berlin, Mr. Burt, M P., presiding. 

Last Thursday the Queen held a Drawing Koom 
at Buckingham Palace, which was well attended. 

A strike of seamen and firemen has commenced 
in London, a dispute having arisen on the wages 
question. . 

Canon Barnett is delivering a course of lectures 
in the Chapter Room of Bristol Cathedral on 
labour questions. 

The Hungarian Civil Marriage Bill was rejected 
in the House of Magnates at Budapest by a majority 
of twenty-one votes. 

The twenty-sixth Co-operative Congress was 
opened at Sunderland on Saturday, when the Mayor 
received the Celegates. 

Brooklyn Tsvernacle was burnt down for the 
third time last Sunday after Dr, Talmage had con- 
elude 1 the morning service, 


THE WOMAN'S SIGNAL. 


The National Liberal Federation has arranged 
for a Conference to discuss the question of the 
House of Lords at Leeds on June 20th. 

Sir George Grey paid a visit to the House of 
Commons and was met by the members of the 
Colonial party in one of the committee rooms. 

The annual Convention of the Irish National 
League of Great Britain was held at Liverpool, 
under the presidency of Mr. T. P. O'Connor, M.P. 

Mr. John Hatton, the Chairman of the London 
County Council, formally inaugurated Peckbam Rye 
Park as an addition to the open spaces of London. 

The fourth national Convention of the Young 
People’s Society of Obristian Endeavour was cele- 
brated by a series of meetings commenced on 
Saturday at the Metropolitan Tabernacle. 

At the City Temple Thursday Dr. Parker was 
the recipient of testimonials in commemoration of 
his twenty-five years’ ministry in London. A 
diamond brooch was also given to Mrs. Parker. 

Lady Reed presided at a public meeting in aid of 
the Canning Town Settlement of Women Workers 
last Thursday, at which Mrs. Cheetham, the lady 
‘superintendent, and Dr. Margaret Pearse described 
their work. 

Mr. Asquith, the Home Secretary, was married to 
Miss Tennant last Thursday before a distinguished 
company, among whom were Mr. and Mrs, Glad- 
stone, Lord Rosebery, and Mr. Balfour. Miss Dorothy 
Drew was one of the bridesmaids, 


WHY. WOLIEN SHOULD HAVE 
THE VOTE. 


1. On the bare score of justice. 

Women form a large part of the thinking, 
toiling, and ‘tax-paying population of the 
country, and therefore their claims demand 
full recognition. 

2. Because tt would conduce to the good of 
women themselves. 

(a) Many laws are manifestly unjust to women, 
and it is hard for an unrepresented class to 
secure just legislation. 

(6) Participation in political life tends to 
broaden one’s sympathies, views, and 
activities. 

3. Because it would conduce to the good of the 
nation at large. 

(a) It is advisable that the views of both men 
and women (often widely different) should 
find expression. 

(4) The franchise is an educating force, and it 
is for the good of the country to raise the 
intelligence of all classes. 

(c) Women would exert a moralising effect 
upon legislation. 

(d) The connection between the home and the 
State would be strengthened.—(Miss) A. H. 
Dobell, University College of Wales, 
Aberystwyth. 


Because taxation and representation ought to 
go together. 

Because women are the only cumpetent judges 
on questions which directly concern the welfare 
of their sex, and ought therefore to have a voice 
in framing the laws they have to obey. 

Because a vote is protection, and women need 
protection as much as men.—B. Ridley, Helens- 
cote, Henley Road, Ipswich. 


Women have to obey the same laws, and pay 
the same taxes as men, and it is unjust and 


tyrannical to deprive them of the opportunity | 


given to men to say what those laws shall ‘be, 
who shall make them, and how the taxes are to 
be spent. —(Miss) E. Ormiston Chant. 


To-day.—Under our present system of con- 
current taxation and representation, women 
householders and lodgers ought to have the vote 
because they are taxed the same as 
have political and social wants, opinions, and rights 


equally with men ; and they therefore ought to | 


have a voice in saying how the money they con- 
tribute shall be expended. 

To-morrow.—When the economic value of 
women’s domestic labour has obtained State re- 
cognition, then, as fellow-workers with men, 
their right to be fellow-voters will be inevitably 
recognised in every self-governing state.—H. B. 
Matthews, 11, Cavendish Villas, Wood Green, N. 


men ; they | 
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Because taxation and representation should go 
together. Taxation is imposed on a woman 
householder, but representation is withheld. 
Justice demands that we have our right to vote 
as we long have had our right to pay. 

Because any section of the community not 
directly eepeenenved is invariably neglected and 
ignored. The laws affecting women and their 
work call for attention from the class concerned, 
and this can only be obtained at the polling. 
booth.—J. Wade, 82, Fishergate, Preston. 


1, Because the pon restriction is illogical, 

unjust. Women have wrongs to right as well as 

Taxation and representation should go 
er. 

. Because the restriction is contrary to 
democratic principles. The laws for the people 
shoul: be made according to the voice of all the 

2. 
er Because their freedom would be advan- 
tageous in the best interests of social advance- 
ment. It would be educational, promoting 
morality and refinement.—F. C. Harrison, 6, 
Waddington Street, Durham. 


Women should have the vote because— 

1. Like men, they are reasonable beings. 

2. Like men, they pay taxes, and should have 
a Voice in taxation. 

8. Like men, they are subject to the laws of 
the land, and should assist in making the same. 

4. Many evils and injustices to women can 
only be looked into and remedied by women. 

5. Men have had a long trial in managing by 
themselves, have been weighed in the light, and 
are found wanting. 

6. Women, being strong morally, are likely to 
emphasise morality in the choice of rulers.— 
Susan Galbraith Barnet, 29, Crookes Road, 
Sheffield. 


1. Because, as women, they have peculiar 
needs, which only they themselves can make 
known and supply: 

2. Because they have a right to use the 
immense leverage power of the vote in furthering 
the good work of the world. 

3. In order to help remove the stigma of in- 
feriority which at present rests on womanhood. 

4. Because, under a representative Govern- 
ment such as ours, the vote is to its possessor 
the charter of citizenship, and the passport to 
freedom. 

&. Because women bear the burdens of citizen- 
ship, and they ought to enjoy its privileges and 
share its responsibilities. 

6. Because it would give women broader 
interests and a wider field in which to exercise 
‘their abilities ; it would foster that just pride of 
country which cannot exist with a spirit of 
pettiness. 

7. Because it is better and more representative 
for a country to be governed by the whole, rather 
than the half of its people.—(Mrs.) Gillies, 
Edington Mills, Chirnside, Berwickshire, N .B. 


Setting aside the vexed question of woman's 
mental equality with man, we would affirm that, 
in right of common justice, she ought to have 
the vote. As matters now stand, members of 
| Parliament, the so-called representatives of the 
feelings of the whole English people, are elected 
by less than half of the nation, since the popula- 
| tion of this country is composed of more women 
‘than men. Thus, the laws passed by Parliament 
‘are the framed commands of about two-thirds 
| only of the English nation. Is this fair? Why 
' should the wishes and opinions of the remaining 

third be totally disregarded? Besides, accord- 
ing to the prevailing state of affairs, however 
much property a woman may possess, whatever 
‘her social status may be, she is not permitted to 
have a voice in the government of the land, 
‘although the right is extended to her poorest 
male tenant. And why? Simply because he 
is’ man. Is this common-sense? We would 
‘exclaim with a great writer of this century, 
|“ Away with this sex-difference which straitens 
our sympathies, limits our reason, and cramps 
our common justice !”—Lucy Adeline Burgess 
(17), 9, Morley Road, South port. 
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HINTS FOR HOUSEWIVES. 


mphlet containing Useful 
19596 0 aries. Post Free for 1 stamp. 


F. F. FRY; 
58, Belleville Rd., Wandsworth Common, 


LONDON, Sw 


— —————————— 
FOUR GREAT HOUSEKEEPER’S 


pooNs, TRY ONE, TRY ALL. 


RISING SUN eocist 


FASIEST, QUICKEST, CHEAPEST, & 
BEST BLACKLEAD rive WORLD 


In Half the Time, with Half the 
uce More 


METAL 
POLISH 
GIVES TOALL KINDSOF METALS A 
BEAUTIFUL SOFT BRILLIANT POLISH 
6d. & 1/- Bottles. No Mixi 
Gold in 3d. 00. Ol vecly any Rubbing” 


CHANCELLOR'S PLATE POWDER. 


There pepentis ene. know toequal 
Psa ola —ENQUIRE WITHIN.—3d. per box, 


MAC K'S DOUBLE 


STARCH 


“LOSS,BORAX, GUM.WAX, &« &c. 
E' addition or preparation. 
BATES Tine, Labour, ond Uncertainty. 
PRODUCES Beautiful White Glossy Linen. 
Ask your Grocer to get them for you. 
C. CHANCELLOR & Co., LONDON, E.C. 


RULES FOR STARCHING. 


A most valuable little book for those who 
do their own sta‘ching at home. Post Free 
for 2 stamps. 


C, CHANCELLOR & C0., LONDON, E.¢ 


CASH’S 


GANIBRIG FRILLINGS, 


For TRIMMING LADIES’ AND CHIL- 
DREN'S UNDERCLOTHING AND 
CHILDREN’S AND JNFANTS’ WASH 
ING DRESSES, ALSO FOR TRIMMING 
PILLOW CasES, SHBHETS, AND 
AMERICAN SPREALS. 


PLAIN. 


NEW ILLUSTRATED PATTERN BOOK 

(containing Woven Samples of 

materiai) free by post on appli- 
cation to— 

J. & J. CASH, 
COVENTRY. 


The QUEEN says:—‘It is the 
fashion for large firms to issue 
pamphlets to the public, but few have 
issued such an attractive catalogue as 
aes oy published by Messrs. J. and 
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UNFERMENTED. 


v' 
RNS 
Sir B. W. RICHARDSON, 

Dr. NORMAN KERR, 
Dr. J. J. RIDGB, 
Ete, 


neni X&, price, de, ete, 
post free on appli- 
NN cation. 


Sample Half-bottle free 
by Parcel Post for 3/8 


and restorative after Typhoid, 
fcarlet, and Kheumatic Fevers, In- 
fluenza, ete 


F. WRIGHT, MUNDY & C2., 
MERTON ROAD, KENSINGTON, LONDON,W. 


PCORALINE | 
CORSETS | 
SHAPE,COMFORT. 3 
D 


‘& 
URABILITY. 


TEA. TEA. TEA. TEA. 


TEA absolutely PURE. 
TEA Positively DELICIOUS. 
TEA in PERFECTION. 

The Best BLENDED TEA in 
England. 


Vast experience and Large Sales enable 
Sesycer & Co. to give Value unavproach- 
able by the ordinary dealer. The First Sip 
ot any of the following Blends will certainly 
pleaee the most fastidious palate :— 
te. 4d., 1s. 8d., 28., & 28. 4d. per Ib. 

316, and upwards Carriaze Paid, 
CHEQUES AND PosTaL ORDERS, 
SPENCER & CO., 


The Great Midland Tea Merchants, 


MARKET PLACE, ais a ic 
F. 


“BELFAST HOUSE,” 


TEA without TANNIN | 


TANOCEA 


proves | ca she, 


S, or 


One » 7ha, & 
Tablet {0} the | gsoserga ‘got 
eech | flavour, 

1} makes |The Tanocea Table 
of Tea | indiges- Company, 


neutra- 
lises the |Impos-| 
TANNIG, 


sible, STATION. 


es 
x A, a moxry 


EPPS’S COCOAINE. 


COCOA-NIB EXTRACT. 
(TEA-LIKE.) 


A thin beve of fall flavour, now w.th many 
benefic ally ing the place of tea. Its active 
principle being a gentle nerve stimulant, supplies 
the needed qverez without unduly exciting the 
eyet¢m.—So'd in Pa: kete and Tins, by Grocers, 
labelled “ JAMES EPPB & CO., Ltd., Homoeopathic 
Chemists, u 
ED 


London. 
NESS and head noises 
overcome, Simple, 
ew. Permanent, Painless, 
Particulars Free, | 


The H. 0. WALES CO., 63 & 63, New Bond 
Street, London, W. (F. 


‘TOOTH-AGHE 


CURED INSTANTLY BY 
Prevents Decay. 


BUNTER'S.<22=.. 
‘aie PE NERVINE 
NEAVE’S 
FOOD. 


BEST AND CHEAPEST. 
(Fr. 


BUMSTED’S 
TABLE SALT. 


Two Doors from 
Oxford Street. 


IRISH LINENS 


DIRECT FROM THE 


Cambric Handkerchiefs ... 
Damask Table Cloths We 
Damask Napkins... - 
Glass Cloths 


New Dress Fabric—Pure Irish 
Flax Art Linen (all colours) af 


LOOMS. 


.. from 2s. 2d. per doz. 
83s. 6d. each. 

oe »» 38. per doz. 

»» 4d. per yard. 


1s. per yard. 


Patterns and Price Lists free on application. 


WALPOLE BROTHERS, Bata tated 


ACTUAL 


MANUFACTURERS, 


‘Belfast House,” 89, New Bond St., London, W. 
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EDUCATIONAL. 


cation f irls, Large ctaff of 

Visiting Professors and three t 

\e advantages for Art 

Subjects and M Languages. Liberal 
com: erees— 


Avenue, 


MISCELLANEOUS. 
30 WORDS ror 2s. 
Od. for each Additional 9 Words. 
__. Three insertions as Two. 
Displayed Advertisements s. rer inch. 
Joun Happor & Co., Latzst TIM’ TUESDAY. 


bag QUEEN of HARDY CLIMB- 
ERS.—The FLAME FLOWER, festoons 
of Lemay fiery ecarlet blossoms; 
rapidly covers trelliees, verandahs, 5 
ete.; once planted grows stronger and love- 
Mer every year. 2 plante, le., free.— 
Mre, Rayner, Highfield, Southampton. (F. 


OTICE,—Lindsey & Sons’ TRUS- 
8E8, ELASTIO STOCKINGS, and 
BELTS.—Best house for all kinds of 

Surgical Bandages. A female attendant. 
Price list post free.—32, Ludgate Hill, and 
40, Gracechurch BStreet, London; and 8, 
Broad Btreet, Oxford. Betablished 1690, 

F. 


Genuine Devonshire Clotted Cream 


in AIR-TIGHT TING, le. 3d. Tin, free; 
as, By tre (oreakages replaced). DAIRY: 
. Od., free es \. ° 
FED PORK, etc.—Mrs. Conyvens, Kilkhamp- 
n, N. Devon. (r. 
APTAIN FRED JOSEPH, 17, 
Wind Street, SWANSEA, has a QUAN- 
TITY of FINE TEA from one of the 
BEST TEA GARDENS, Four pounds, car- 
riage paid, for eight shillings we 
'w.s 317. 


ATOHWORK ! PATOHWORK !— 
Patchwork for the million. Never 
such a thing offered to the public 

before. As we are now clearing our g 
stock, we. will send free, on 
of 15 stamps, 50 splendid pieces of Print for 
Patchwork. This is eat bag =e gor 
Bellick & Co., Freemantle , Cotham, 
Bristol. Thousands of testimonials received. 
(F. 


SITUATIONS, ETC., WANTED. 
30 WORDS ror Is. 6d. 
0a. for each Additional 9 Words, - 
Three insertions for 2/6. 
Joun Happow & Co., Latest TIME TURSDAY. 


ANTED by a YOUNG PERSON 
who can be well recommended, 
an E ement as ASSISTANT 

MATRON in Girls’ Home or Orphanage.— 
Appr io A. K., Convalescent Home, White 
Hall Road, Woodford Wells. (F. 


———_ 


M®: PEARSALL SMITH bighly 
recommends MAN and WIFE as 
CARETAKERS. Thoroughly reliable 
and trustworthy. Total abstainere.—Ad- 
dress, 44, Grosvenor Road, Wertminster.6.5¥. 
w.s. al! 


TO LET, APARTMENTS, ETC. 


30 WORDS For 2s, 
od. for each Additional 9 Words, 
Displayed Advertisements 6/- per inch, 
Joun Happon & Co., LATEST TIME TUESDAY. 
‘OLKESTUNE (best part).— Good 
Private TEMPERANCH BOARDING 
HOUSE, conducted on Obristian 
rinciples; home comforts; 42s. to 52s. 6d. 
aclustve weekly.—Miss Woopwarp (mem- 
ber of it igs British Nursing Association), 
Haveretock Villa, Claremont 5 ({F. 
USTRIA, VOCKLABRKUCK.— 
Villa, or part, furnished. Verandeh, 
en, river bath, beautiful scenery. 
May 15 till September 30. £20. Shorter 
time proportionately. Board if required.— 
Dr. Prscuxo, Harrachstraste, Linz, Upper 
Auetria. 


Woman's Signal.” 
SCALE OF ADVERTISEMENT CHARCES. 


Trade advts._... nes ... 5/- per inch. 
Series ... 4/6 thirteen, 4/- twenty-six, 
3/6 fifty-two. 
Situations wanted... ... 30 words 1/6. 
Three insertions, 2/6. 
Bituations vacant on ... 30 words 2/-. 
Three insertions, 3/6. ; 
To Let, Educational, Fur Sale, and Miscel. 
laneous advts. ... +.» 30 words 2/- 
gd. for every Additional 9 Words. 
Three insertions as two. 
All advertisements should be sent to the 
sule Agents— 
JOHN HADDON & CO., Bouverie House, 
Silisbury Square, Fleet Str et, E.0., 
not later than TUESDAY morning for inser- 
tions in the next issue, 
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“A SMALL SPOONFUL 
of CADBURY’S . COCOA, 
“with boiling water or milk, 
will make a large breakfast 
cup of the most delicious, 
digestible, absolutely pure 


“The Typical Cocoa of, | English as — nourishing Cocoa, of 
the greatest strength and 
Manufacture— ‘acletae Pure n_,| te finest flavour, entirely 


free from any admizture” 


The Analyst. occ 


THE “WHITE RIBBON” GO., LTD. 


Now Ready. Price One Penny, Six Shillings per Hundred. 
A NEW STORY BY LADY HENRY SOMERSET, 


48 MAN. OR HS. PARENTS? 


| A NEW PAMPHLET ON 
GRocERS’? LICENSES, 
By MRS. ORMISTON CHANT, 


CAN NOW BE OBTAINED, PRICE ONE PENNY. 
ALSO, 


A PLEA ror THE APPOINTMENT OF POLICE MATRONS. 


By FLORENCE BALGARNIE. 
K Yaluable Handbook of Evidence and Information. Price Threepence, post free. 


NOW READY. PRICE FOURPENCE. 
LADY HENRY SOMERSET'S 


| Presidential Address to the British Women's Temperance A ssociation, 
delivered at Holborn Town Fall. 


From the SECRETARY, 24, Memorial Hall, Farringdon Street. 


Printed by HazeLL, Watson, & VIN nd 6, rede pas ea Hed she gti oe oe is sie Pas RSHALL & 5 N, 125, Fleet Street, London, B.C. 
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Epitep sy LADY HENRY SOMERSET 


a nee 
—— 


A MEMORABLE MEETING. 


Tae immense concourse of peuple who, in spite 
of the inclemency of the weather and of the 
fact that it had been widely announced in the 
press that there would be no free seats, gathered 


by thousands outside the doors of Queen’s Hall, 


Langham Place, amply demonstrated that for 
the purpose of holding the Annual Public Meet- 
ing of the National British Women’s Temperance 
Association, the dimensions of either Queen's 
Hall or Exeter Hall are entirely inadequate. 
Many hundreds of pounds were refused for 
admission owing to lack of space, even as much 
as a guinea being offered to secure the coveted 
ticket on the evening of the great gathering. 
While the audience were gaining their seats ex- 
cellent renderings of part songs were given by 
the united choirs of the Hackney and East 
Middlesex Band of Hope Union under the 
leadership of Mr. A. L. Cowley, F.T.8.C. Among 
those assembled on the platform to wish fare- 
well to Miss Willard, President of the World’s 
Women’s Christian Temperance Union, were 
Canon Basil Wilberforce, Canon Barker, 
Sir Wilfrid Lawson, M.P., Alderman Ben 
Tillett, Monseignor Nugent, J. H. Raper, Esq., 
Sir B. W. Richardson, J. W. Benn, M.P., 
Dr. F. R. Lees, and a score besides. 


LADY HENRY SOMERSET. 


The proceedings began with a spirited render- 
ing by the white-robed choir of children of “ All 
round the world the ribbon white is twining.” 
Rev. F. B. Meyer then opened the meeting with 
prayer, after which Lady Henry Somerset said :— 


Weare gathered here to-night to celebrate the 
completion of eighteen'years of earnest work as 
the National British Woman’s Association for 
Temperance Reform within thisrealm. We have 
come from every quarter of Great Britain, not as 
self-cunstituted delegates, but as representatives 
duly elected by large constituencies. For you, my 
comrades, are the chosen leaders of the arm 
among women that battles in the forefront of 
the mightiest reform the age has known. Your 
relationships are to Christ’s Church that of 
defender, to the home that of protector, to the 
nation that of puritier. You represent a mys- 
terious n.ovemeni—a divine manifestation that 
reappears with each new generation when the 
Spirit of God breathes on the great deep of 
human hearts withsits inspiration, old, but ever 
new ; the spirit which singles out souls ready 
to obey the leavenly voice that says, ‘ Who 
knoweth if thu. art come unto the kingdom for 
such a time as this?” It is the self-same voice 
that spoke to the girl queen when for her 
people’s sake, as she took her life in her_ hands, 
she answered with unfaltering tongue, “I will go 
unto the King thuugh not according to the law, 
and if I perish, I perish.” It is the whisper of 
angelic voices that fell upon the ear of the mystic 
waiden in the forest of Domremy, and that led 
her vut before the walls of Orleans ; that called 
Theresa to the convents of Spain as a reformer ; 
that commissioned the sweet-faced Quaker 
woman, Elizabeth Fry, to speak words of hope 
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of Oatherine Booth, and that led the President 
of the World’s W.C.T.U., Frances Willard, to 
exchange the quiet of a student’s life for the 
clarion cry, Agitate, Educate, Organise. 

Beloved comrades, what manner of persons 
ought we to be who march in the pass a 
line where such as these have walked and work 
and wrought for God and home and every land ? 
The cause you reyreenn! to-day is the same for 
which they toiled, only that each has its own 
crucial test, and you have heard the call of God 
to fight against the drink curse in the sore crisis 
of the day in which we live. I look beyond this 
hushed and hallowed scene to the sweet homes 
where you are cherished, and to the sad homes 
which your faith and works have brightened ; 
I look beyond the endless procession of light- 
hearted boys and girls “ with shining morning 
face and satchel on their arm” responding to 
the sound of the school-going bell ; I Pook 
beyond to the old flag that has seen a thousand 
victories, floating from fort and fleet throughout 
the homeland and over that larger Britain 
beyond the seas, and then I look at the 
thousands of reeking grogshops in Great Britain, 
while my heart bows with yours beneath the 
measureless meaning of it all, and our relation 
to the future’s awful battle for the saving of the 
one and the downfall of the other. Poor human 
hearts, they would not only bow, but break 
beneath such burdens, but for this God-inspired 
conviction, 

“My bark is wafted to the strand 
By breath divine ; 
And on the helm there rests a hand 
Other than mine.” 
THREE HUNDRED NEW SOCIETIES, 


We have had a happy time together in these 
last days ; there has been much to make us glad ; 
we can record results that have not been paral- 
leled in any previous year. We have added 300 
new societies, almost half as many more as the 
total number of affiliated branches reported last 
year as constituting the entire society. We have 
annexed the principality of Wales, where we now 


y | number ninety-eight societies and last year had 


but a dozen. We have raised nearly £3,000 
with which to establish an Industrial Farm 
Home for Inebriate Women. We have founded a 
weekly official organ, Tut Woman’s SIGNAL; we 
have published eight and a half million pages of 
literature, and we have expended in the work of 
the National Society over £5,000. 

It can be said without exaggeration that the 
Temperance reform has never had so great a 
year as that just ended, fur we have this year 
seen for the first time in history a bill approved 
by all the Temperance experts in England, pre- 
sented to the House of Commons by the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer, and shortly to be 
re-introduced by that same staunch champion, 
Sir William Vernon Harcourt, and this measure 
for Temperance Reform has been twice included 
in the speech from the throne. Asis always the 
case in forward movements, the Direct Veto has 
opponents many and varied, some publicans, 
sume bishops, sume Conservatives, and some 
whom I forbear to characterise other than to 
say that they are likely to ‘‘rush in where 
angels fear to tread.” Our adversaries, however, 


anp ANNIE E. HOLDSWORTH. 


————— 


(SuprLEMENT. 


e:— 

‘““Why is it that men who may be almost 
counted as armies are constantly tramping into 
the great centres of population? You may 
point to one difficulty after another, you 
May quote one little evil after another, but 
the one cause why agriculture has failed and 
men can no longer live upon it as they did, is 
that prices have fallen. Free imports, free 
trade, bas caused a fall of prices in agricultural 
produce. No doubt I shall be told by some 
adverse critics that I am adverse to free trade, 
and that Iam proposing a duty upon corn; I 
beg to nail that lie upon the counter before it is 
uttered. I know that free trade is, and must be 
the policy of this country, and it must be for 
this reason ; that, though it has been desper- 
ately severe upon that large class of producers 
who belong to agriculture, it has been very 
favourable to that very much larger class of 
persons who are the consumers of this country, 
and the consumers have the right and the power 
to have the determining voice in this matter.” 


THE VETO BILL, 


For once his Lordship and the Temperance 
party are in perfect accord, for the foundation 
oo of the Liquor Traftic (Local Control) 

ill is that the consumers have the right and 
power to have the determining voice in this 
matter of the liquor trattic ; have the power to 
banish strong drink if they so desire, as much as, 
according to Lord Salisbury, they have the right 
to determine the question of cheap food. True, 
it may, in both instances be hard on the mono- 
polist, whose case reminds us of the old church- 
yard epitaph— 

Here doth the body of Mary Ann rest, 

With her head reposing on Abraham's breast ; 
It's all very well for Mary Ann, 

But it’s very hard lines on Abrahan, 


The British Women’s Temperance Association 
stands by the Government Bill; it asks for no 
modification and no improvements, believing 
that the courage shown by the Government in 
sacrificing the support of the liquor interest 
ought to be responded to by the utmost loyalty 
of the united Temperance party in a crisis like 
the present. It is well known to you that we are 
here this evening for a twofold purpose—to 
celebrate our eighteenth anniversary, and to say 
“Hail and Farewell!” tv our leader in the 
women’s work ; to speak the parting word of 
gratitude and benediction we have chosen tongues 
afire from whose words of wit and wisdom L 
will not detain you longer. 

SIR WILFRID LAWSON. 

Sir Wilfrid Lawson, who was loudly applauded, 
proposed the following resolution :— 

That this meeting hails with profound sa‘is- 
faction the prospect of a speedy re-introduction 
after Whitsuntide of the Liquor Traffic (Local 
Control) Bill by Her Majesty's Government, and 
desires to express its unswerving loyalty to the 
Bill drafted by the Chancellor ct the Exchequer. 
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It further urges him as leader of the House of 
Commons to afford such facilities for the Bill as 
sball secure for it an opportunity of passing 
through its various stages into law during the 
present session of Parliament, and calls upon 
‘'emperance reformers throughout the count 
to support Sir William Vernon Harcourt wit 
renewed earnestness in his most courageous and 
determined stand a i the highly-organised 
and powerful evils of the liquor traftic. 

Sir Wilfrid then proceeded to delight the vast 
audience with one of the quaintly humorous 
speeches for which he is so renowned, in the 
course of which he said that 


“the Trade” had already assembled in that 
Hall, and had been represented by a curious and 
varied gathering of brewers, distillers, publicans, 
porney™ and chuckers-out, but had not succeeded 
n filling it, whereas the temperance people had 
beaten the Trade most thoroughly in that respect, 
as they would in every other. He su ; 
however, that the temperance folk had better 
make the most of this great demonstration, 
for the press could not be reckoned on. 
Let but half a dozen publicans meet in a 
back parlour, and next morning the press 
announced ‘‘ i and important meeting 
of the Trade,” while after a gathering like the 
present, the newspapers would probably content 
themselves with a small paragraph stating that 
“Last night Lady Henry Somerset and Sir 
Wilfrid Lawson addressed a meeting, chiefly 
composed. of women and children ! ” ‘He did not 
blame the press; they were obliged to write what 
interested the people, and the public were 
at present more interested in flower shows, 
theatrical performances, horse races, and prize- 
fights than in any movement that should do good 
to the country. But the people were waking u 
on the question, they had a wonderful week 
of work for Temperance.... But what a 
uantity of people there were still who believed 
there was some in drink,—people who said, 
‘’We can take it or want it.” A friend 
of his said this was quite true, for they were 
always taking it or wanting it. There was 
a phrase of Miss Willard’s which, had she 
never uttered another word, would have been 
worth her while coming to this country: 
‘‘ Moderate drinkers said, ‘I could give it up if 
I would,’ but a time came when they said, ‘I 
would give it up if I could.’” . . . He believed 
with Mr. Davenport Hill that ‘‘In whatever path 
you go with a desire to benefit your fellow-men 
there the drink demon starts up and blocks the 
way.” . . . What was going on in the House of 
Commons to-night? The whole House was in a 
hysterical, an electrical state, the Government 
was in danger, and the turmoil of dissolution was 
looming in the distance. What was it all about? 
6d.—G6d. a barrel! The whole nation turned 
upside down for 6d. a barrel! He had fought in 
this battle for thirty years, and every step taken 
showed clearer and clearer that the country was 
ruled by the ale-kings of the land. 
MADAME ANTOINETTE STERLING. 

When Sir Wilfrid sat down, after warmly 
referring to our American guest and the 
movement represented by her, Lady Henry 
Somerset announced that Madame Antoinette 
Sterling would sing. The great singer, clad all 
in white like the little singers behind her, then 
stepped forward; and when the tumultuous 
applause that greeted her had subsided, a silence 
fell, on which her voice floated out to the great 
assembly. 

“The rain is on the river, but the sun is on the 
hill,” she sang; and when the beautiful voice 
had ceased, the people would not be denied, so 
once again she stepped forward to sing. And 
now her voice rose clear and high, but soft as 
Heaven’s message to the listening multitude— 
“Oh, rest in the Lord; oh, rest in the Lord.” 
When she ceased, there was a gentle stir on the 
platform, and up from the undiscovered country 
beyond the great hall came a pathetic band of 
little ragged waifs, who stood before the people, 
their sad pale faces pleading silently the cause 
of the worse than orphaned. While the pathos 
of the sight was crying aloud in every heart, tho 
children sang, softly and very tenderly, “There's 


a shadow on the home.” Many an eye filled and 
many a heart was stirred to pity, and the lesson 
of these shadowed lives sank deep into the souls 
of earnest men and women. Suddenly, while 
the sweet, sad song still echoed, there was a 
flash of white at the distant doors of the hall, 
and up the ais'es came two groups of children, 
like white-winged angels, singing of hope and 
help. It was not till they neared the platform 
that the audience saw that they were some of 
the little maidens of the Band of Hope, lifting the 
white ribbon so that it looked like wings. “We 
are comiug to the rescue, we are coming in 
our youth,” they sang; and along the aisles 
and up the platform steps they passed, 
and laid their white charm of hope about 
their ragged sisters and brothers. No words can 
describe the pathos and poetry of this appeal. 
The cheering that followed it was softened by 
tears, and Madame Sterling rose and crowned 
the emotions of the audience by singing a pas- 
sage from “The Lord is my Shepherd.” 


CANON WILBERFORCE. 


The Rev. Canon Wilberforce now seconded the 
resolution, and said they did not wish America’s 
typical reformer good-bye in the ordinary sense, 
but God be with fer till they met again. She 
had not been able to electrify them with her soul- 
stirring speeches during her stay, but the dynamo 
was not idle, but was storing up power for future 
illumination ; the beautiful swirls and _back- 
waters in a river are not idle, but are laying up 
store for the use of the river—and so Miss 
Willard had not been idle, but had been sup- 
porting and comforting her whom he would call 
their English Amazon. . . . They were be- 
ginning to understand that this was an age of 
women ; they had had the paleolithic age and 
the neolithic age now they had the anti- 
mysogonistic age. Civilised society had been 
trying all along to abridge women’s capacities, 
but the magnificent force of love in women’s 
hearts had risen above all trammels, and woman 
was beginning to take her right place in the 
world. If man’s force and power was con- 
sidered to lie in intellectual gifts, woman’s force 
was in the divine gift of love, and that love was 
being poured into the life of the nineteenth 
century. They should remember the old Hebrew 
history and the many splendid women it brought 
forward. There was Jael, the wife of Heber the 
Kenite, and Jochebed, the mother of Moses, who 
by her crafty diplomatism settled the destiny of 
her nation. There is hardly a sphere nowa- 
days from which woman is absent. She is on 
the School Board, she is a churchwarden, she is 
going to vote the liquor traffic down, and I soon 
expect to see her in the House of Commons. 
. » « What do we want you to do? Come 
forward, and with the utmost possible simplicity 
banish from your own use the drink which, 
though it may never have injured you, has 
desolated the homes of so many. . . . Down 
in the salt mines of Austria every man, by order 
of the king, carries a light fixed on his forehead, 
not that he may light himself, but that he may 
light his brother, and that is the call that comes 
to us down the ages, ‘Let your light so shine 
before men that they may see your good works.’ 
Therefore, come forward and sign the total 
abstinence pledge. At the present moment, 
though women were not voters, they were vote- 
makers. Some said why did not they use their 
moral suasion only? avid was not content 
with slaying Goliath with the smooth stone from 
the sling, but when he was down he deprived 
him of his head ; and they must strike the giant 
Drink down with the sliog and stone of legisla- 
tion — legislation that should crystallise the 
opinion of the masses. They were prepared to 
abide by the result, their opponents were not ; 
but they must bear in mind that he “‘ who would 
be free himself must strike the blow.” . ‘ 
To Miss Willard he said, “God bless her and 
strengthen her, and some day soon, send her back 
to this country again.” 

Lady Henry Somerset then read a letter 
from General Booth to Miss Willard, also tele- 
grams from Venice, from Lady Battersea, and 
Hon. Mrs. Eliot Yorke, and announced that 
scores of letters had been received from leaders 
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in various lines of Christian work which would 
be cherished and reproduced for the good of the 
cause. 

MISS FRANCES WILLARD. 

Miss Frances Willard, who was greeted with 
deafening cheers and with an arising audience 
and waving of handkerchiefs, said :—* 

Dear friends, one and all, White Ribboners, 
brothers, and our grand leaders in Church and 
State; I never expected to hear a Canon of 
Westminster stand forward and advocate the 
ballot for women, but I thank God I have lived to 
see this day. I never expected to speak in this 
great hall in the world’s metropolis, and to see 
so conspicuously honoured the little white rib- 
bon that some of us women twenty years ago 
said we would wear because like the white light 
of truth it symbolises all the colours of reform. 

You may be sure that I am glad I came ; glad 
that we are out in force to-night, and that we 
have Jearned the power of combination. The 
say (I would not vouch for it) that in the 
primeval forests among the apes there was 
one who had more convolutions of brain to 
the square inch than most of them, and he 
had a notion that it would be easier for him 
if he broke a bough from a tree and whacked 
with it, and that was the beginning of 
weapons and tools. Now what a tool is and 
what a weapon is to the individual that an 
org@nisation is back of a reformer. The dif- 
ference between cosmos and chaos is in combina- 
tion and organisation. 

1 charge upon the drink traffic that it keeps the 

ople down, because it keeps them from com- 

ining to secure their own interests ; and capi- 
talists and liquor politicians know this right well. 
Nothing else could hold lg Seger where 
they are to-day except the blight that strong 
drink puts on all their faculties and powers. 
There are leaders here who could testify that 
capitalists have said to them, little dreaming 
how the utterance would in future years recoil 
upon their class and re-echo to the world’s end, 
‘We would rather give our men drink tickets for 
dangerous time (in the mines) and overtime than 
give them money; we could not handle such 
masses of men and keep them willing to under- 
take such odious work, and keep them down as 
we are able to do now except for drink.” There 
are those who could testify that, having 
written to the owners of these mines, who lived 
at a distance, about the way in which the over- 
seers were handling the men through drink, they 
at once withdrew their support of a mission that 
had been established for the miners. 

THE CORSE OF DRINK. 

But for drink the slums would rise to a level 
of organisation in Trades Unions, and through 
political machinery would dethrone those who 
reap the fruits but have not sown the seeds of 
industry. But for drink the standing armies of 
citizen soldiery would featernise with the people 
out of whose loins they sprung, whose interests 
are their own, and whose peaceful triumph alone 
can save their blood from watering the furrows 
of continental Europe. But for drink the 
aristocracy, rising from its bewildered dream of 
self-indulgence, would note as it does not now 
the tottering of thrones and dynasties, and 
would perceive that its only salvation, not for 
title and fortune which must pass away, but for 
life itself, lies in making common cause with 
King Demos, the only ruler who once set on 
the throne shall never abdicate. 


Thank God for that sweet voice of Antoinette: 


Stirling singing to us of better days to come ; and 
for that Parliamentary leader who has pounded 
away for thirty years, Sir Wilfred Lawson ; 
and for those eloquent tones of Wilberforce that 
fall upon our ears so full of music. And thank 
God for that great leader of women, Isabel 
Somerset, who, unspoiled by wealth and rank, 
has taken her place in the trenches with the 
rest of us, and does a full day’s work—too full, 
alas !—each day. ; 

Now, as to organisation and its magic power 
to protect women and their homes I should like to 
talk an evening. For instance, a woman sees @ 
poster on the hoardings that by the exhibition 
made in figure and attitude of some other 
se Bee ere ee ee pee 


* This report contains the entire speech, all of 
which was not delivered, for lack of time. 
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; ut alone she can do nothing to banish the 
poard and the vulgar exhibition it suggests. 
Organise that woman into a group with others 
who have felt the same sense of degradation, the 
same sense of shame at the indignity that 
whether we know it or not lowers the tone of 
public morals so far as all women are concerned, 
and something can be done. 

“The underground men” of a rich proprietor 
feel that they are entitled to a larger share in 
the outcome of their toil; alone they cannot 
bring him to terms ; but thered into a great 
group with other men of like poverty and pur- 

they can compel a change. 

One druvkard’s wife prostrate beneath his 
hobnailed shoes can do nothing but moan and 
agonise, but if she joins herself to the = fai 
groups of women who have banded themselves 

er to work steadily on to avenge the in- 
iny under which she suffers, th‘s indignity 

ill cease. 


res) 
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A needlewoman toiling in her garret under 
the sweating system is one of the most hopeless 
objects of our modern barbarism, but, thank God, 
other women are moving into groups not only in 
this but other countries with a view that her 
slavery sball cease. Alone she can do nothing, 
but as a member of the hallowed circle that takes 
up war against oppressive oligarchies the needle- 
woman Will be set free. Best of all, she will yet 
be educated up to trades union level and take a 
ready hand in her own battles. 

At first an organised movement is apt to be 
simply obstructive, it cannot carry its point ; 
but it can compel 5 an) 
other point from being carried. To do this is 
most u ious and unwelcome ; but Home 
Rule would not to-day stand at the head of the 
Newcastle mme if Parnell and_ his 
followers had not dared the curses of friend and 
foe alike. In 1877 we had a mob in Chicago 
ten thousand strong, and for three days it held 
that city by the throat. Our rich men did not 
interfere lest their great establishments should 
be broken into and destroyed; our reputable 
people kept out of sight so far as possible ; and our 
West for 400 regular troops from a 

ison. When these soldiers arriv 


rairie 
and 


marched from the railway station down the 
street, all stepping off as one man, all looking 
b] 


straight forw all moving with fixed bayonet 


and sturdy resolution, that mob melted before 
them like leaves before the northern blast, and 
since that day there has never been a similar 


disturbance. It was the power of organisation, 
‘system, leadership in the presence of a hetero- 


geneous mass of undisciplined units of humanity. 
say now, women must 


And I said then what 
unite as home guards for Home Protection ; 
they must be dri 


Christian civilisation. 
PERFECT ORGANISATION. 

I praise my English friends for many things, 
but most of all because with them organisation 
has been carried to the greatest perfection that 
I have ever witnessed. The House of Commons 
has the most guards and checks against bribery 
and corruption of any legislative assembly in 
the world. You suffered under these evils long 
before my country had an existence, and they 
have wrought their own cure by becoming so 
unendurable as to cause such a reaction as has 
made the lower House of Parliament an example 
which we are following to the best of our ability. 

Discipline in the army has been defined as 
“that which makes it more dangerous for the 
soldier to go back than to goon.” It is that 
sort of discipline which must be applied to the 
present political parties of England and America, 
that they may stand by such Temperance 
legislation as we have secured, and go on to give 
us that which shall be better still. 

The spectacle of progress presented in England 
to-day is one to warm the blood of age in the 
veins of the humanitarian. As John Burns 
says, “You revolutionise by reform instead of 
reforming by revolution.” So restricted is your 


infully impresses her sense of self- 


changes that shall bring in the 


carrying some depressing 


attention by preventing any 


city authorities quietly telegraphed to the far 


ed and disciplined, their guns 
must be ballots, and their bullets ideas ; their 
children must be organised in a detachment of 
light infantry pledged to the soldiership of good 
habits; then the Home will win, and mother 
and child shall be the central figures of a really 


area, so condensed your population, that while 
we in America are talking about bere cs “aaa 
ter 


you 
are quietly achieving them. We must have the 


action of fifty separate state or territorial 


legislatures before we can realise our principles 
in law ; but you can turn out a Government any 


day if it does not represent the aroused 
enthusiasms and expectations of the common- 
weal, and so I think (though I did not before I 
came) that you are going to get there first—to 
the goal. God bless the great old mother-nation 
of which I learned from my own blessed mother 
when she taught me hymns and songs from your 
poets as Isatupon herknee. One of the reforms 
that I would introduce if I were an American 
ambassador would be in the cablegrams that at 
present hiss along under the sea, almost always 
or debasing thought 
about my country. I would get the United 
States Congress to make an appropriation 
for messages showing that we sometimes do 
somethi helpful, hopeful, and_ inspiring. 
In the Uni States our records are not 
entirely made up of cyclones, murders, lynch- 
ings, and labour riots. When you read of 
such things remember that they are not true 
types of that which is dominant in our civilisation. 

at we are really doing is best known by our 
results. Our best t ical native products, racy 
of the soil, are a coln in the cabinet, a 
Grant in the field, a Dow in legislation, an 
Emerson in the groves of Academy, a Lowell 
on Mount Parnassus, a Harriet Beecher-Stowe 
with the pen of the philanthropist, a Mark 
Twain with the droll, good-natured humour of 
the West. 

I recently saw myself classified in an encyclo- 
pedia as ‘Temperance Lecturer”; this is 
the least and last of my ambitions. But if as a 
White Ribbon woman of twenty years’ standing 
I and those like-minded with me are anything 
whatever, we are organisers of forces among 
women. 

Those who see that the people's time has 
come, and who not only accept the situation but 
ea in it and try to make it helpful, are those 
who will most serve the age in which they live 
but the men and women who climb the whee 
to keep the chariot back are going to be crushed 
beneath it, and that right speedily. 

It is inconceivable that an American woman 
should within a quarter of a served Sees a member 
of the President's cabinet in the Republic over 
the water, but to my mind it is altogether 
conceivable that within twenty-five years a 
woman (our Shaftesbury named Somerset) may 
be in the Government of the United Kingdom, 


and I should not greatly wonder if this did not gasped i 
ed | signals for the other train.” 


come about before twenty-five years have pass 
(cheers). But these things are not to be brought 
about by sitting down, but by praying devoutly 
and hammering away stoutly. God has so made 
cosmos that we have to gather the divergent 
rays and focus them in the sun-glass of organis- 
ation, and let them burn | blaze on the 
cancerous excrescence of the public house and 
every other deformity that diseases the body 
politic. The ballot is the bullet of the modern 
man, and the ballot is a stronger weapon than 
the bayonet. 
THE BALLOT. 
In view of the exigencies of politics, the 
degeneracy of municipal government, the de- 
bauching of the ballot-box, conventions of men 
meet, discuss, resolve, and adjourn, but all the 
while they have a remedy thoroughly practicable 
and reasonable within their easy grasp. Their 
obliquity of vision reminds us of the famous lines: 
““¢ Oh, ship ahoy,’ rang out the cry, 
‘Ob, give us water or we die.’ 
A voice came o’er the waters far, 
‘ Just drop your bucket where you are.’ 

“ And then they dipped and drank tkeir fill 
Of water fresh from mead and hill ; 
And then they knew they sailed upon 
The broad breast of the Amazon.” 


To-day in the homes of England and America, 
among its mothers, its teachers, and its workin, 
women are the ballots for which our purblin 
statesmen imagine themselves to be looking ; 
to-day the captains on the ship of state crying 
out for help need but to lay to heart the poet's 
words, 


“Just drop your bucket where you are.” 
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God does not mean humanity to go hopping 
along on one foot, or to go through life one-eyed, 
but to walk with steps firm and equipoised ; 
to have the stereoscopic view of man’s eye and 
woman’s, to make the picture in perspective and 
not aChinese flat. But I am not here to speak ill 
of men ; they have ope to us so many doors. 
If I had the college doors swung wide for me it 
was because a board of men trustees voted that 
it should be done. If men have grown so 
tolerant and so kindly as to welcome their 
American cousin to the work here, it is because 
Christianity is helping to fling away the pre- 
judice of sex, and is lifting us up, all alike, as 
‘sons and daughters of the Lord Almighty.” 
We White Ribboners have nailed to our mast 
the Cross, ‘‘ By this sign conquer.” We are 
Christians before we are White Ribboners. Our 
motto is Womanliness first, afterwards what you 


will. 

Dante closed his great epic with the words, 
‘‘ Love moves the sun and all the other stars.” 
Our Emerson said that the whole world is bathed 
in an atmosphere of love like a fine ether. They 
used the one royal word in the vocabulary of 
time. In these days we say altruism—but a 
rose by any other name would smell as sweet ; 
and when I cease to believe with all my heart 
that under the manifold delusions of our life, 
under its protean forms of change and the 
deceitful seemings that mask and disappoint, 
under the gossip and bickerings, the jealousy and 
detraction, there is not after all a tide of good 
will and good fellowship that washes into the 
deep sea of oblivion all this waste material that 
the waves of speech have cast upon its shore ; 
when I cease to hold at the very centre of being 
and consciousness the holy belief that humanity 
loves humanity and believes in God's love, in 
that hour I should covet annihilation of body, 
soul, and spirit not for myself only but for the 
race to which I belong. 

We are nearing the close of the century. 
There are decadents who do not see much good 
coming ; they are ao of a green an 
yellow melancholy ; but every Christian is bound 
to be an optimist and to believe that to-day is 
the best day that ever came and to-morrow will 
be better. 

By some oversight in one of the Eastern 
states there occurred a railway accident. The 
conductor saw the other train approaching ; he 
pat on the breaks, but all to no purpose... 

ounded and dying they laid Conductor 
Bradley down at the side of the track, and they 
listened to what he had to say as his breath was 
ebbing slowly to the last. Not a word said he 
about himself, about his wife or children ; but 
out with all his dying love, “ Put out the 


The twentieth century is near; don’t you hear 
the rumble of its swift express? Don’t you hear 
the long whistle of the on-coming train ? Don’t 
you see its flashing lights? God grant that we 
may put out a danger signal that the on-coming 
generation may go along safer and _ atraighter 
than we have gone, though we did the best we 
could. May the everlasting head-light of our 
blessed Christianity lead us on until the millen- 
nial glory shall come and no sad and starving 
children tell us ‘There’s a shadow on the 
home !” 

At the conclusion of Miss Willard’s spoech 
Sir Benjamin Ward Richardson in a few woll- 
chosen words told the audience that although 
they knew something of what she had done, 
they knew little of the cost of that work to 
herself. 

Twelve months ago she had brought herself so 
very near to death that her friends ad said, ‘‘ If 
ou wish to die, you must, but if you wish tu 
ve and continue your great and glorious work, 
you must rest. She had taken that advice, and 
the cheers she would receive when she landed on 
the other side would no doubt complete her cure. 

A presentation of an illuminated testimonial 
on vellum was made by Miss Balgarnie on behalf 
of the local branches; by Lady Henry Somerset 
another, bound in silver covers, from tho 
National Executive Committee of the B.W.T.A. ; 
and Miss Alys Smith, on behalf of the “Y” 
Branches, came forward with a large basket of 
flowers decorated with the White Ribbon. 
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MR, BEN TILLETT. 


Alderman Ben Tillett next uddressed the 
meeting and said :— 


He had accepted the invitation that night 
because he regarded Miss Willard as representing 
in her womanhood a saner judgment, a wider 
vista of humanity, a deeper penetration of social 
problems and a keen desire to lift the world up 
by love, example, and self-sacrifice. Per 
the reason why the temperance advocate in 
the t had not represented the saner side 
of criticism was that woman had had no place 
in the forefront. In the Temperance move- 
ment, as in other movements, wherever men were 
foremost they were very severe, very cock-sure, 
very ogotistical. In family life while the father 
was the stern unyielding force, the mother's was 
the saner judgment, and hence her ways were 
wiser and her results much more fruitful. In 
national life when woman’s intellect had a clear 
chance, he had no doubt that, as in the family 
and the temperance movement, they would 
exer. ise that influence for good in all political 
matters. He represented the aims and aspira- 
t’ons of the working people, to whom he belonged, 
from whom he came, and to whom’ he was 
pein. British Democracy recognised in Miss 

illard a desire to lift them up by a change of 
environment, a desire to make rermansnt 4 
reform which should give to all individuals 
alike equal economic opportunity. But what 
they wanted from reformers was not so much 
commiseration regarding their toil and degrada- 
tion, but more optimism concerning their lot ; 
for they believed that with fair chances, the 
workers would rise to the highest standard 
of spiritual, mental, and physical life. What 
the question wanted was scientific treatment. 
The workers wanted more fresh air, more food, 
more wages, more education, more leisure, less 
work, more clothes, less rags. If men and women 
were to give up the drink, they must be given 
fresh air, sanitation, and the same scientific and 
careful consideration that was given to the 
brute. He wanted the working-woman to be 
able to say to her husband, “If you don’t bring 
more money home at the week’s end and stop 
outside that pub, I will shut your pub up.” He 
thought that until Temperance folk allowed more 
women in their ranks, Bung would remain 
triumphant ; but he begged the women to keep 
their associations quite separate,— not to let the 
men boss until women had the ballot in the 
House of Commons. 


Brief speeches followed by W. S. Caine, M.P., 
Dr. F. R. Leeds, Arthur Hungerford Pollen, 
Esq., and J. H. Raper, Esq.; and after the pre- 
sentation of a loving cup (from a model at the 
British Museum) from the General officers of the 
British Women to Miss Willard, who briefly 
acknowledged all the kind things that had been 
said and done, the proceedings of this most 
memorable evening terminated with the simul- 
taneous rising of the vast audience while they 
gave her three ringing cheers. 

Monseignor Nugent gave the greetings of the 
Catholic Total Abstinence Society to Miss Willard, 
and then pronounced the benediction. 


ED 


Ata large meeting of the Executive Committee 
held on the llth, a suffrage resolution was 
declared to have been (like the rising vote when 
Mr. McLaren was introduced) an expression of 
the individual opinion of the delegates and in no 
wise binding to their constituencies at home. It 
is but fair to make this statement for the reason 
that the resolution was not on the azenda. 
There is no desire on the fart of any member of 
the Executive Conimittee to shirk the fact that 
a resolution urging the granting to women of 
the parliaventary franchise was adopted. Miss 
Slack, a prominent member of the Women’s 
Liberal Federation, offered it as a resolution of 
urgency, as the whole question of registration is 
now pending in the House of Coxmons, but it 
is in no wise to be taken as indicative of the 
views held by the local branches, although we 
are glad to hope that they are in sympathy with 
this as with all other practical methods for the 
overthrow. of the liquor trattic. 
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TEMPERANCE ASSOCIATION, 
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President—Lapy HENRY SOMERSBT. 
Headquarters, 24, Memorial Hall, London, E.C. 


NEWS FROM THE BRANCGES. 


THREE TowNs.—Through the recent visit of Mrs. 
Strange Hatton this Branch has been augmentid 
and encouraged. Ascries of afternoon and evening 
meetings were arranged, at which Mrs. Hatton 
delivered thoughtful addresses, which proved 
eminently successful in strengtheniog the deter- 
mination of those who bave but recently put their 
hands to the Temperance plough 

SALTASH.—At the monthly meeting on May 3rd, 
the members supplied their reasons for being total 
abstainera, and unanimously decided to adopt the 
practice of a question box. It is thought that c n- 
versatione, resulting from written questions, may 
prove profitable interesting. 

Fiser Aup STAPLETON Branch beld their 
second anniversary on April 23rd. The proceedings 
commenced with a social tea, about eighty beins 
present. The ev meeting wan largely 
attended and very enthusiastic. Mrs. H. T. If. 
Lancaster (president) presided, and much regret 
was expressed that this would be her last meetiu < 
bere, as she is leaving the neighbourhood. Mr. 
Ralph and Mrs. Simpson gave excellent address<s, 
which were listened to with earnest attentivn. 
Several friends gave masic and recitations, and the 
Rev. T. B. Jefferies and Mr. H. T. H. Lancas :r 
spoke on the necessity of total abstinence. 11:c 
secretary reported increased membershi», a'd 
appealed for more. The result of Collecting Coa:- 
ret foc “Inebriate Home” was announced — 

13 4s. 6d. 


The following donations and monies collected in 
boxes and cards are included in this year’s balan.e 
sheet is:ued in last week’s supplement, but thcy 
arrived tuo late for classifi :ation in the list :-— 


£8. d. 
Wolverhampton gua 
Miss Zremusby, Maidstone _... aE 0 lJ 
Late Boxes and Cards, per Mrs. Brett 0 6 
Reader of The Christian, per Mesers. 

Morgan and Scott _... a sae 0 10 
Miss Robinson, Essex (card) ... oe 0 3 
Per M-s Spring, Manchester (Moss Side 

boxes) sz ae mee Pe 
Per Miss Rich, Farebam (two addi- 
tional boxes) ae aoe a 
Per ait Green, Oxford (card, Miss 


Per Mrs. Harbour, Woolwich Branch 

(boxes) oes ses oe iss 0 
Per:Mrs. Dean, Sittingbourne (donation 
by member of Branch) _... ies 

Friend of Frances Willard Branch, per 
Mr. Capper... vee eae a 
Per Mrs. Winbringham, Grimsby (box) 
Mrs. Tree’s Children... aus se 
Mrs. Strutt, Dundee (Christian Associa- 


tion) ... wii wes aia ses 
Additional boxes from North Stafford 

Branch, per Mrs. Byles... ie 
,— Barnes, Esq., Ashton-under-Lyne, 

per Mr. Spring, Manchester ee 
— Crumbelholme, Esq., Bolton, per 

Mr. Spring ... site aie oa 
‘B. Byron, Esq., Liverpool, per Mr. 
8 


Per Mr. Wherret, 
(additional box) 


0 16 


| pring wie Ae een es 

\J. Barrett, Esq., Liverpool, per Mr. 

\ pring ses aes ses see 

Omitted by mistake in printed list— 
Clevedon Drawing Rvom Meeting, 
per Miss Harris 


9 
0 
0 
0 
0 
7 
0 
0 
6 
6 
0 
0 
0 
0 
6 
0 
6 
0 
6 


3.0 0 


O.itted by mistake — Greenwich 
Branch, per Miss Haycrott ee 2 310 
Further sums from Branches, subscriptions, 


donations, etc., will be acknowledged in the next 
supplement of THE WOMAN'S SIGNAL. 


a 
SSE OEE 


A great public mectirg will be held in 
Exeter Hall to-day in aid of the “Liberator” 
sufferers, The meeting, which begins at 7.30, will 
be presided over by Lord Kinnaird aud will be 
addressed by the Rev. Septimus Buss, Rev. Dr. 


| Herber Evans, Mr. Price Hughes, and others. 


The White Ribbon Co., Ld. 


LIST OF PUBLICATIONS. 


‘WHO DIDSIN, THIS MAN OR HIS PARENTS?’ 
A New Story by Lady Henry Somerset. Price 


1d.; 6s. ag 100. 

A PLEA FOR THE APPOINTMENT OF POLICE 
MATRONS. By Miss Balgarnie. 3d., post free, 

CHILDREN'S ILLUSTRATED BOOK: Our Village 
Life. Written ani designed by Lady Henry 
Somerset. Post free, 2s. 

HOLINESS AND RIGHTEOUSNESS. By Adeline 
Duchess of Bedford. Post free, 1s. : 

*NINETEEN BEAUTIFUL YGARS. By Miss 
Frances E. Willard. Introduction by Lady 
Henry Somerset. Prefatory Note by John G. 
Whittier. Cloth, 2s. 61.; gilt, 3s,, post free, 

*EVERY-DAY RELIGION. By Mrs. Pearsall 
Smith (H.W.S.). Price, cloth, 2s. 61., post free. 

THE SCIENCE OF MOTHERHOOD. By Mrs, 
Pearsall Smith (H.W.S.). Price 6d., post free. 

MABRIAGE AND HEREDITY. By Mes. Joseph 
Lucas. Price ls., by post Is. ld. 

* WHITE RIBBON HYMNAL. Miss Anna Gordon, 
A Collection of White Ribbon Songs. Prive 
1s. 6:1, post free. 

*s$QUR PORTRAIT ALBUM.” Portraits with 
Short Sketches. Post free, 6d. 

*NON-ALCOHOLIC COOKERY BOOK. Price Is. 

GIFT CARD: A Ninetcenth Century Nativity. 
Designed and Drawn by Lady Henry Somerset. 
Post free, 9d. 

*A SERIES OF BIBLE READINGS by Mrs, 
Pearsall Smith, in pavkets, price 34d., post free. 

GROCERS’ LICENSES, by Mrs. Ormiston Chant. 
Just published. Pricc 1d.; 6s. per 100. 


aaah a Mrs. Josephine Butler. 
Price 31. 
*SHE SHALL BE CALLED WOMAN, Miss 


Balgarnie. Price 2d. 

*THE MASTER IS COME AND CALLETH FOR 
THEE. By Miss France: E. Willard. Price 2d. 

*HOW TO ORGANISE TEMPERANCE MEET- 
INGS. Preface by Lady Henry Somerset. 
Price 1d. 

*THE PRACTICAL SIDE OF SCIENTIFIC 
TEMPERANCE. By Anne W. Richardson, 
B.A. Price 1d. , 

*WHAT IS IT TO BE A CHRISTIAN? By Lady 
Henry Somerset. Packet of one dozen, in 
special wrapper, with attractive picture of 
Lady . Price 7d., post free. 

*THE LAW OF HABIT. By Miss Willard, with 
her Picture rp Wrapper, as above. Price 7d. 
per packet of one dozen t free. 

ENVELOPE SERIES. 
Price, single copies, 1d., or 6s. per 100. 

*4 WIDER OUTLOOK. Lady Henry Somerset. 

*QUIET HOURS. By Adeline, Duchess of Bedford. 

TEMPERANCE, as it Affects Women of the Upper 
and Middle Classes. By Adeline, Duchess of 
Bedford. 

[ *MODERN TEMPERANCE MOVEMENT. 

*A NEW CALLING FOR WOMEN. 
\ SOCIAL PORITY. 
t WHITE LIFE FOR TWO. By Miss Frances E. 
Willard. 

A PLEA FOR TEMPERANCE UNITY. By 

Canon Wilber’ orce. 


THE STORY OF THE WOMEN’S WHISKEY 
WAR. By Miss Willard. Single copies, 1d., 
50 copies, 2s., 100 3s. 6d., post free. 

THE CRUSADE PSALM. By Mrs. Pearsall Smith 
(H.W.S.). Single copy, 14d., 12 copies is., 100 
copies 6s. 6d., post free. 

SUGGESTED RULES FOR BRANCH USE. 
Revised. Price ls. per 100. 

PHOTOGRAPHS of Lady Henry Somerset, Miss 
Frances E Willard. Price 1s, and 1s. 6d. each. 

PHOTOGRAVURES of Lady Henry Somerset, 
Miss Frances KE, Willard, ‘ihe Women’s Temple 
(Chicago), The Crusade Church, The Crusade 
Bible, Mother Thompson, 1d,; with Ribbon, 
24. each; or 63. and 12s. per 100. 

PARLIAMENTARY RULES. Price 1d. 
Edition. 

NEW PLEDGE CARD, Beautiful ar istic design. 
Now ready. Single copies, 2d. 

SILVER WHITE RIBBON BADJE. Quite new, 
price ls, 

NEW WHITE RIBBON BROOCH. Price Is, 
pest free. 

* LITERASURE RECOMMENDED FOR Y BRANCHES. 

Assorted Lvafle s, Pledge Buvks, Badges, Ualendars, 

Reports, Annual Leaflets, Informulivn Leaflets, 

can be vbtuined ; and Hymn Sheets (new series), 

28. per 100. 
SECRETARY, 24, MEMORIAL HALL, FARRING- 
DON STREE!, E.C. 


New 
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